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THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 
BORIS GODUNOV | 
AIDA CARMEN SALOME 


Full details from Box Office: COV 1066 and the daily papers 
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COLISEUM 
CHARING CROSS TEM 3161 


Sadler’s Wells Operetta Season 


The Merry 
Widow 


by Franz Lehar 


English Version by Christopher Hassall 
From the German ‘of Victor Leon and 
Leo Stein 


with 
JUNE BRONHILL PETER GRANT 
HOWELL GLYNNE 





Directed by.........Charles Hickman 
Choreographer.......... Pauline Grant 
IT. snrcnscicencmuivien Theau Neu 


Evenings 7.30, Saturday Matinee 2.30. 
SEASON ENDS 28th NOVEMBER 








Sadler’s Wells 
Rosebery Avenue EC] Theat re 


Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3. 





OPERA SEASON 1959/60 


The November repertoire will include: 


ANDREA CHENIER Giordano 


CINDERELLA Rossini 
(La Cenerentola) 


DON GIOVANNI Mozart 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN Wagner 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 

book seats one week in advance of the general 

public. For details please write to the Mailing 

List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
Resebery Avenue, E.C.1. 





OLYMPUS 


IMMORTAL VOICES ON LP AND EP 


ORL210 Our third LP, LUISA TETRAZZINI, ready shortly. 12in. ... awe cos. 
ORL209 ZENATELLO: Ballo, Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, Carmen, Lucia --. 39/9 
ORL208 MELBA: Boheme, Hamiet, Traviata, Lucia, Rigoletto, Faust, etc. ... 39/9 
ORE207 KRUSCENISKI: Adriana Lecouvreur, Wally, Lasciali dir. . jon «-- 5/11 
ORE206 BONCI: Celeste Aida, Traviata, Luisa Miller: recit and aria... 15/11 
ORE205 SCAREMBERG: Romeo, Mignon, Si j'etais Roi, Reine de Saba ... 15/11 
ORE204 STORCHIO: Don Pasquale, Linda di Chamounix, Fra. Diavolo ... onai* 
ORE203 LITVINNE: Aida, Africaine, Lohengrin, Cavalleria Rusticana... --» 5/11 
ORE202 MAUREL: Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni and Tosti’s “‘Ninon’”’ ... o. | Saeee 
ORE20!1 DELMAS: Huguenots, Faust: Mephisto serenade, Patrie: Arioso ... 18/11 
From wating dealers, or direct from OLYMPUS RECORDS LTD., 
Laurence Pountney Hill, LONDON, E.C.4, (MINcing Lane 6610) 


RECORDS 
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We announce the opening of the 


Opera Society 


The opera soctety offers a unique service to discriminating 
Opera record collectors, because it provides superior 
recordings of complete and rare Operas (also recordings of 
recitals by famous singers). The OPERA SOCIETY presents to 
its membership, for example, Corregidor (Wolf), Martha 
(Flotow), Thais (Massenet), Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Nicolai), Fra Diavolo (Auber), and many others — not to 
mention Weber’s Abu Hassan, with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Michael Bohnen, and Erich Witte (see below). 





The names of some of our soloists are listed in this 
announcement. Our performances, our engineering, and 
the quality of our record manufacture, are unconditionally 
guaranteed as the finest in the world. 


@ HOW THE SOCIETY WORKS 


Every month you receive the OPERA SOCIETY ‘Bulletin’ 
containing full information of the new issues available. You 
are never under any obligation to tuy anything. You select 
your record|s by filling in the optional Order Form and 
returning it with payment, or request that purchase be billed 
to you if you prefer to buy on credit. Our credit facilities 
to our members are necessary because the OPERA SOCIETY 
will not be able to keep in stock all recordings at all times. 
Reasonable credit facilities are made available upon request. 
The OPERA SOCIETY is a unique organisation in Great 
Britain. Its primary aim is to appeal to the knowledgeable 








collector. 
Se a ee ee 
+ 

Use the couponto + The OPERA SOCIETY, 

request particulars of the me 55 Great Western Road, London W.9 

OPERA SOCIETY. You ‘|! 

may, during this month, + Please send me, without obligation, 

accompany coupon with .*, Particulars of the OPERA SOCIETY 
> p, 7 

15/- remittance, 5/-fora ‘, membership. ‘ 

‘i ieiatetd wade 4 1 doldo not wish to accept vour special 
year's subscription an@ .*. introductory of'er of a complete L.P. 
10/- for a copy of ea recording oj Abu Hassan, and am enclosing 
Weber’s Abu Hassan ‘, 5/- for an immediate enrolment plus 10/- 

; a for capy oj record. It is understood that 

(complete), starring a vou completely guarantee mv satisfaction 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, ona will refund my money in full (15/-) i 

> 
Michael Bohnen and ‘s 1 am not entirely delighied with the record. 
Erich Witte, with the .*. ; 
Chorus and Orchestra of ~* Ma eg, ‘Mr./Mrs./Miss) 
Radio Berlin, Leopoid (Block Lett.r: Please) 
Ludwig conducting. 
Abu Hassan is not 
available on any other 
label anywhere. 

* ’ 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPEUA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 


OPERA SEASON 
WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH, 1960 
and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 
FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 


32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON «- S.W.3 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 























ANDREW FIELD and 
AUDREY LANGFORD 


3 ALDERMARY ROAD, BROMLEY, KENT 
Telephone: Ravensbourne 6239 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Pupils appearing at Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Sadler's 
Wells, Glyndebourne Opera, on B.B.C. (Sound and Television) and 
in principal Concerts on the Continent and in this Country. 


























PERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed 
to ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of 
their being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together 
with remittance of 36s. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one 
year) $5.50 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 


BACK NUMBERS—Al! Vol. ' and Vol, 2 Nos. 2, 8, 10 and 12, out of print. 
Vo! 2 numbers 3 to 5, 7, 9 to 11, and 13 ilable. All subseq issues 
available except Vol 4 Number 9. Back numbers can be had at 2s. 6d. (by post 
2s. 9d.). All enquiries to Rolls House, 





BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bodnd 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies 
are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled 
volume lies flat at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index, 


Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.”’ 
Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 


























Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E, 


ANNE WOOD 


announces the visit of 


SIGNOR GIORGIO FAVARETTO 


(of Rome and Siena) 
TO CONDUCT MASTER CLASSES 


(Monteverdi, Scarlatti, Rossini, etc.) 


during November and December, 1959. 


Applications may be sent to the Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA, LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, 61 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424 








OPERA NEWS 


Published by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 


The only All-Opera Magazine in the United 

States welcomes new subscribers who will 

become eligible to receive twenty-four 
issues by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly 
during the regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. Subscrip- 


tions will begin with the number current 
at the time of remittance. 


Widen your operatic knowledge and 
deepen your overseas information by this 
direct subscription service to 
OPERA NEWS 
(rot affiliated with OPERA) 








SCALA THEATRE 
(Near Goodge Street Station) 


Managing Director: Prince Littler. 
Licensee: D. A, Abrahams. 


Controller: Frederick G, Lloyd. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, at 7.45 p.m. 
Ore Performance Only 


THE IMPERIAL OPERA COMPANY 
(Under the Direction of Vere Laurie) 
Present 
FIRST PERFORMANCE of 


THE CENCI 


OPERA in THREE ACTS 
By ROGER SACHEVERELL COKE 
(Libretto adapted by R, S. Coke from 
Shelley's play) 
with 


Patricia BARTLETT - Ronald FIRMAGER 
Frank SALE Audrey BOWMAN 
Ronald STEAR 


tgnaties McFADYEN 
Alicia CONCHITA Geoffrey WALLS 
Patrick LARGEY Barry McDONALD 
Conductor: SIR EUGENE GOOSSENS 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Leader Hugh Maguire) 
Producer: VERE LAURIE 
Box Office: Phone MUSEUM 5731 
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Boris Christoff 


sings the title role 
in a magnificent recording of 


Pores Godounov 


Moussorgsky (orch. Rimsky-Korsakov) 


Photo: Houston-Rogers 


Complete recording on ALP1044-7 in presentation box 
Highlights on ALP1323 
Libretto available—price 4/6d. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Long Play 33} r.p.m. Records 


E.M.1. Records Led., 8-11 Great Castle St., London W.! 
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Comment 


Our Comment this month is a reprint, in shorter form, of the 
brochure issued by the newly-formed ‘Friends of the National School of 
Opera’, whose Chairman is Mrs J. Edward Sieff. We wholeheartedly 
approve of their aims, and commend them to our readers. 


HOW IT BEGAN. The National School of Opera (formerly The 
Opera School) was founded in 1948 by Joan Cross and Anne Wood, after 
discussion with the opera companies. It was generally agreed that a 
national training school was one of the essentials if a national tradition 
of operatic performance was to be created. It was formed as a non-profit- 
making public company, controlled by a Board of Governors, and it was 
to offer a full post-graduate training for the opera stage. Although the 
principle of such training had long been accepted on the Continent, it 
is still the only school of its kind in the British Commonwealth. 

THE PRESENT. The year 1959 has seen two important developments 
in the School’s progress: first, authorisation to change its name from The 
Opera School to The National School of Opera ; and second, a move to 
fine premises rented from the recently re-built Morley College, which 
include a theatre. 

THE FUTURE. It is hoped also to form a workshop or cadet 
company which would give periodic seasons in London, provincial centres, 
and, possibly, abroad. Such a company would be a natural extension of 
the work of the School, in that it would offer to the young professional 
experience and employment while still under guidance. 

FINANCIAL ASPECT. Training for opera, like its performance, is 
expensive, because there must be a high ratio of teaching staff to student 
if the young singer is to develop quality of individuality. 

The annual cost of running the School is only partly met by students’ 
fees, some of which are paid by the students and some by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. The gap between income derived from these fees and 
the cost of training is approximately £5,000 annually and this deficit has 
hitherto been met from such sources as were to hand. But none of these 
can be counted on, and experience has made it clear that the School's 
finances must be placed on a more solid footing if it is to be able to 
carry out its activities with efficiency and economy. 

WILL YOU BE A FRIEND? The National School of Opera needs a 
minimum of £5,000 a year NOW. Eventually it will need more if it is to 
serve its purpose fully. It needs regular subscriptions to help meet this 
expenditure. It needs scholarships in order to accept talented students who 
cannot get financial help from other quarters. It needs to build up a 
library and acquire stage equipment. All these needs are very real. 
Eventually, the School must acquire a building worthy of its status, 
designed specifically for the training of students in all branches of 
operatic performance and able to meet the needs of a Workshop com- 
pany of young professionals. 

Copies of the brochure together with membership forms can be 
obtained from The Hon. Secretary, Friends of the National School of 
Opera, Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
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Opera House Design 


by Sherban Cantacuzino 


There are two distinct approaches to the design of opera houses 
today, and they arise from different social and historical conditions. In 
Germany, Austria and Italy the operatic tradition is alive in every town, 
and opera is a prime form of entertainment. Germany, where the 
demands of the audience are perhaps the most sophisticated, happens to 
have lost many of its theatres in the war, and so offers by far the best 
ground for study. There are other countries, most of those which boast 
a musical tradition, where opera forms a necessary part of a larger and 
more varied theatrical programme. 

The Germans and the Austrians go to the opera with the same 
enthusiasm as the English go to Test matches. Not only is it an exciting 
experience, but an important social occasion as well. At the end of the 
war in Germany the psychological point was grasped that it was most 
urgent to rebuild the opera houses even if the housing programme was to 
some extent set back by doing so: at least everyone would be able to 
get out in the evening, enjoy themselves and forget the ruins and squalor 
of war around them. Hence we have the rapid reconstructions of opera 
houses in Duisburg and Hanover by 1950 and Bremen by 1951. Most of 
the German reconstructions are in the baroque tradition, and, as we 
shall see, this is what with certain important modifications suits the 
performance of opera best. 

Where opera is not a prime consideration, the requirements often 
become so many and so conflicting that the result must be a compromise 
and opera suffer. Multi-purpose theatres have been built since the war in 
Japan, the United States, Mexico, Italy and the Scandinavian countries. 
Now Australia is building her own highly original solution at Sydney, 
misnamed opera house, to which further references will be made. In 
England, where the arts remain inadequately subsidized, two schemes of 
interest for real opera houses have been produced in recent years. The 
design for the Welsh National Opera House by Kingsley Griffiths was 
published in opERA in February this year. The other is the reconstruction 
of the Jubilee Hall at Aldeburgh by Tayler and Green, which would have 
resulted in a theatre both attractive and efficient at a reasonable cost for 
a festival which at present is renowned for its mixture of musical delights 
and physical discomforts. Both schemes merit the aid of public funds. 

To understand the problems of designing theatres today, certain 
historical observations are necessary. In the second half of the 19th 
century can be found two landmarks in the architectural history of the 
theatre. Garnier’s Opéra in Paris was the culmination of the baroque 
tradition, and also set a standard both in its artistic conception and in its 
technical excellence for the next fifty years. Wagner’s Festspielhaus at 
Bayreuth, on the other hand, was a reaction to this tradition, and a 
development of Schinkel’s and Gilly’s reformative ideas in the late 18th 
century. The Greek and medieval conception of the actor surrounded 
by his audience lasted up to the Renaissance. So long as the demands 
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fell upon the actor rather than the stage, this close relationship with the 
audience could be maintained by seating them in a simple semi-circular 
or segmental amphitheatre. The growth of opera and the development of 
the theatre at court, with the consequent rise of an important social and 
socially exclusive activity, necessitated a deeper stage and a segregated 
form of seating for the audience. The result, at the end of the 17th 
century, was the horse-shoe auditorium with tiers of boxes, the orchestra 
pit in front of the stage, the proscenium arch, and a deep stage which 
could cope with the elaborate machinery and spectacular scene changes 
required in a baroque show. There was a perfect duality in the role of 
the audience, who came as much to be seen and heard as to see and 
hear; and this duality was clearly expressed in the plan by the rigid 
division of the stage from the auditorium by means of the proscenium. 
Boxes were not only socially a good practical solution, but also afforded 
an elegant frame to those inside them. This new vanity has historical 
parallels in the commercialization of the looking-glass, and in the growing 
popularity of the self-portrait amongst painters. By the late 18th century 
we find this spirit perfectly crystallized in the third gallery of the theatre 
at Versailles, an ambulatory of marble columns and mirrors in sumptuous 
gilt frames. 

As late as 1884 in an article published in The American Architect 
and Building News on the Metropolitan, then being built, we read that, 
‘every stockholder should have an equal chance of seeing and of being 
seen’, and a little later the writer refers to ‘this perfect equality’ of the 
activities that take place on either side of the proscenium. Two years later 
in Chicago, Louis Sullivan completed the Civic Auditorium, ‘still the 
greatest room for opera in the world’ according to Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who was a pupil and disciple. The plan contains certain modifications to 
the baroque theatre which have since come to stay, such as two tiers of 
galleries with seats above stalls level instead of boxes, and a few boxes 
only at the sides of the stalls and first tier levels. 

The other side of the picture is much less clear since it shows a 
series of attempts to break the monopoly of the baroque theatre; they 
have, broadly speaking, failed, though not without making some real 
contributions to planning. In the late 18th and early 19th centuries there 
was a new and passionate study of antique models amongst architects, 
and this had its influence in the theatre. Both Gilly and his pupil Schinkel 
show designs for auditoria in a segmental and amphitheatrical form. In 
Gilly’s drawings for a National Theatre in Berlin, the curved wall of the 
auditorium is expressed on the outside, and the portico which forms the 
entrance is attached in the manner of the Pantheon in Rome. Semper, 
who developed these tendencies even further, attempted in his Hoftheater 
in Dresden to break down the rigid barrier of the proscenium and bring 
audience and players closer together again, by means of a semi-circular 
auditorium and a shallow stage with an apron. When we come to 
Wagner's theatres the boxes have gone, and everyone sits on the same 


(Opposite): Two modern European reconstructions of the same year, 1955 
Above: Erich Boltenstern’s Vienna State Opera, which retains the 
traditional semicircular disposition of the boxes. Below: Gerhard Weber's 
Hamburg State Opera, which disposes the same number of tiers as a 
mixture of large and small galleries Pfau 

















raked floor in banks of seats without aisles, a remarkable effect of 
solidarity expressing the single-minded purpose of the audience. Wagner's 
stage, on the other hand, is as much a world of its own as the baroque 
stage: the proscenium remains as rigid as ever, while the famous 
orchestra pit was too limited in scope to have much influence—though it 
may be of interest to note that there was a move to introduce such a pit 
at the Metropolitan while it was being built. The scheme was wisely 
overruled after violent protests from the Italian orchestra and conductor. 

Manifestos and theories, and to some extent their application, are a 
characteristic of reformative years in the arts. Such was the case at the 
end of the 18th century, and again at the end of the 19th and beginning 
of the 20th centuries. Wagner’s theories, which were the result of a life- 
time of profound thinking and practical experience, worked well enough 
for his own music dramas; but these can, after all, be performed very 
adequately in a baroque theatre. More often, however, theories are the 
dreams of architects, and can result in such a magnificent white elephant 
as the theatre at Malmé, or the gross enormity of the designs for 
Askjabad (mercifully never built) of no less than three theatres housed in 
a neo-classical shell of monstrous proportions. These last two examples 
belong to the inter-war period. Both, in their contrasting but equally 
extreme ways, would be unlikely today. We have once again learnt that 
in designing for music and the stage, ideals of structure and shape must 
bow down to practical needs. 

Designing auditoria for opera presents two major problems: how to 
enable everyone to see and hear well; and how to create a background 
suitable for a grand evening out. The first problem is also linked to the 
important economical consideration that as many people as possible must 
be accommodated in a given space, if only to justify the considerable 
expense of the modern stage. Hence we have dispensed with tiers of 
boxes, and have instead two or three galleries as at Diisseldorf and 
Hanover, staggered boxes like small galleries as at Cologne, or a mixture 
of the two as at Hamburg or the Festival Hall. The shape of auditoria is 
usually a compromise between the traditional horse-shoe with its high 
vertical walls and many shallow tiers, and the amphitheatrical segment on 
one floor or with a gallery stepped back over the foyers. The segmental 
or fan-shaped auditorium will not accommodate enough people unless it 
is very deep, when the audience is too far from the stage, as with the 
winning design for the Sydney Opera House; or unless the fan is very 
wide, when seeing and hearing is bad from the sides and the proscenium 
must be widened beyond all reasonable bounds, as at Malmé. At Sydney 
the architect has subsequently put in a gallery to overcome some of these 
difficulties. 

The stepping back of galleries over foyers is a logical outcome of 
planning requirements, since the foyers on the upper levels need not be 
as large as those below. But here again there is a real danger of having 
too many seats too far away from the stage, as in the new theatre of the 
Palazzo Grande at Leghorn, where a substantial gallery steps back with- 
out overhanging the stalls at all. Successful examples of compromises 
where there is both overhanging and stepping back are the amphitheatre 
stalls and gallery at Covent Garden, and the recent alterations to the 
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balcony at Glyndebourne. Equally dangerous is an excessive overhang, 
as at the Festival Hall, where it becomes difficult to hear detail beyond a 
certain row underneath the gallery. An acoustic rule of thumb limits the 
overhang to one and a half times the height from the tier below. 

The traditional horse-shoe plan with vertical walls and shallow tiers 
has still nearly everything to recommend it for opera. Besides the obvious 
gain in elegance over more rectangular shapes, the sight-lines from the 
sides of the tiers are much improved with the disappearance of boxes. 
Already in the 1880s the Metropolitan had boasted an advance in this 
respect by not completely enclosing its boxes on the sides. Today most of 
the reconstructions in Germany rightly maintain the baroque tradition 
even if their plan shape seems sometimes to pay lip-service to certain 
still-born architectural theories. Of all these, the Vienna State Opera has 
been rebuilt in the most uncompromisingly traditional manner, retaining 
three tiers of boxes sweeping round the whole auditorium. At Miinster, 
Kiel and Diisseldorf the auditoria have been rebuilt on a horse-shoe plan. 
But at Miinster there are three tiers stepping down at the sides, with the 
plan also stepped at the sides, so that the stepping occurs both in the 
vertical and horizontal dimensions. The tiers at Kiel, Diisseldorf and 
Hanover, on the other hand, sweep round and well forward at the same 
level, thinning out against the curved walls of the auditorium as they 
near the proscenium. The auditorium of the Hamburg Opera is interesting 
because it is the reverse of the once favoured fan-shape. Its side walls 
splay inwards away from the proscenium and must provide excellent 
sight-lines for those sitting in the four tiers of staggered boxes. The 
fan-shaped auditorium, stepped-on plan, was used at Cologne and in the 
large hall at Mannheim. At Cologne, however, the stepping is so pro- 
nounced that the result is not unlike the Hamburg auditorium, and at 
Mannheim the boxes at the sides also step down as at Miinster. Rectan- 
gular plans with shallow tiers were used in the reconstruction of the 
theatres at Bremen and Duisburg, and of course the auditoria of Glynde- 
bourne and Sadler’s Wells have a similar shape. None of these, however, 
seats more than 1,000, except Sadler’s Wells, which was not built for 
opera; and acoustic problems in such small halls are comparatively 
simple, while the economic advantages of a rectangular shape remain 
obvious. 

Tiers of boxes encircling the auditorium filled with elegant people 
provided a background both rich and dignified. With the boxes gone, the 
architect was left with the long horizontal sweep of the tiers, and large 
expanses of plain wall. For the intimate subdivision of boxes, each with 
a life of its own, was substituted the stark regimentation of rows and 
rows of identical seats. This problem is better appreciated today than it 
was between the wars, when dressing-up buildings was anathema to 
architects who called themselves modern. For dressing-up is precisely 
what an auditorium requires, and the precise manner of dressing-up must 
lie, like the plan, on the side of baroque tradition. For most of us, going 
to the opera is not a ritual. The social side of the evening must be 
allowed to have its share. No fully satisfactory substitute for boxes has 
yet been found, though many attempts have been made on the right 
lines and with a fair degree of success. In this context the virtues of 
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PLAN AND Cross-SECTION 


mT 


Above left: The fan shaped auditorium of the new Mexico City opera 


house 
Above right: The horse-shoe shaped auditorium at Miinster 


Below left: Cross-section of the new theatre at Leghorn ; the horizontal 
planning results in virtually two auditoria, with the audience at the back 


too far from the stage 


Below right: Cross-section of the Miinster City Opera; the vertical 
planning, with short tiers at the back, brings the whole audience near 


the stage 
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Covent Garden should be fully appreciated, for here was an auditorium 
that had the central part of its three lower tiers altered from boxes to 
galleries without in any way detracting from its delightful atmosphere. 
From this, three simple conclusions can be drawn. First, a number of 
boxes is desirable; secondly, tiers should be shallow; and thirdly, the 
considerable size of the popular galleries at the top of the house will not 
affect the atmosphere of the auditorium lower down provided that these 
are high enough up. That this last point is compatible with good seeing 
and hearing is amply proved by Covent Garden. Similarly in the recon- 
struction of the Vienna State Opera there are two popular galleries 
stepping back over the third tier of boxes. 

Many references have already been made to reconstructions in 
Germany, showing that the effect of boxes and shallow tiers is largely 
appreciated by German architects today. It goes without saying that the 
colour and texture of the finishes and the quality of the lighting must 
play an important part in the total effect of an auditorium. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to judge these from photographs alone, and it would 
need a far wider personal knowledge of opera houses than the writer can 
claim to comment constructively on this subject. A passing reference 
must, however, be made to the auditorium at Miinster, which has a ceiling 
with 1,200 pendant lights of various shapes that can be lowered in toto 
to second balcony level for chamber music. 

With the disappearance of the boxes and the social activities that 
went on inside them, foyers have become the social centre of intervals. 
They can be considered as extensions of the auditorium in an age that is 
fastidious about the standard of its performances and the behaviour of 
its audience. Considered in this manner, they should carry on the same 
atmosphere through their architectural treatment as the auditorium. 
Broadly speaking, in all the reconstructions of German opera houses, 
foyers have been made larger than they were before. Herein also lies a 
danger well exemplified by the Festival Hall. The entrance foyer is so 
vast that it has been compared (not unjustifiably) to a railway station, 
while the small foyers at the higher levels overlooking the river on the 
other side have that intimate quality which is missing everywhere else. 
Glyndebourne is an example of an uncompromisingly stark treatment 
both in the auditorium and in the foyers. Unfortunately this rustic 
approach to building does not match the sophisticated riches of opera, 
and it is paying a considerable tribute to the quality of performances 
there to say that one is prepared to accept, however reluctantly, the visual 
shortcomings, and to seek refuge during the interval in the beautiful 
gardens. 

The external treatment of opera houses can be approached in two 
fundamentally different ways. Either the basic elements of stage end 
auditorium are dressed up and concealed as they were in the 18th century 
and before, or else these shapes are expressed. Reference has already been 
made to Gilly’s designs for Berlin, where the curved walls of the audi- 
torium frankly butt up against the square bulk of the stage. Forty years 
later Semper, in his Hoftheater in Dresden, made much of this curve, 
like the builders of the colosseums of antiquity. But the rise of the middle 
classes and the growing popularity of the theatre, together with the full 
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development of flying scenery, caused a general expansion of the building, 
especially the stage and its ancillaries. The stage became wider and much 
higher, rising into a tower. It was no longer a practical answer to try to 
hide this great bulk. On town sites hemmed in by buildings, such as 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane, the problem is not so acute that it is not 
possible to stand back and appreciate the whole, and the effect depends 
instead on sharp perspective views. But on the continent the great opera 
houses of the 19th century were on the whole given more breathing space. 
Of these by far the most interesting is Garnier’s Opéra in Paris. This 
‘frozen Meyerbeer’, as it has been wittily called, expresses the three parts 
of foyers, auditorium and stage, yet dresses each part up into a remark- 
ably unified and imposing design. The flat dome and drum over the 
auditorium is framed by the pediment of the stage roof, and the whole is 
surrounded by facades in two tiers of arches and double columns with a 
frieze on top which reaches the bottom of the drum. 

Modern examples are on the whole undistinguished. Cologne has 
stressed the massiveness of the stage by abutting battered flanks of 
dressing rooms and offices which rise above the stage tower, and which 
may also have the practical merit of improving the light angles for 
the buildings on the opposite sides of the streets. Miinster has attempted 
a more elegant solution with the curved walls of its auditorium butting 
into a high stage tower which on plan has the shape of an archer’s bow. 
There are two important exceptions, both competition designs. The 
assessors of the Sydney Opera House competition aimed at finding a fine 
piece of imaginative architecture. The site on Benelong Point, they argued, 
was such as to make this the primary consideration. Until the final ver- 
sion of Utzon’s design is published it would be tactless to criticize. 
Undoubtedly the appearance is strikingly original, and the way the prob- 
lems of circulation have been solved nothing short of brilliantly. But it is 
not unreasonable to have one’s misgivings about a design which sacrifices 
so many of the common demands of the theatre to other considerations. 
If the Sydney Opera House is a modern example of an envelope con- 
cealing the real structure, Mies van der Rohe’s competition design for 
the Mannheim theatre is the exact reverse. The plan is very similar to 
Weber’s winning design, both having the two stages in the middle and 
back to back. But Mies showed two auditoria of pure fan-shapes and 
gave the whole building full aquarium treatment by clothing it in an 
elegant frame of steel and coloured glass. 

It is sometimes assumed that structural advances and the develop- 
ment of new materials are automatically beneficial to architecture. The 
reverse is probably nearer the truth in the case of opera houses, with 
one important exception: new materials have reduced fire hazards. As 
an efficient auditorium is limited in size and shape, no large spans are 
required. The problems in an opera house are primarily problems of 
vision and sound, and structural considerations must remain subservient 
to these. The concrete shells over the Sydney Opera House would be 
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inconceivable over a traditional type of auditorium with tiers, for they 
would then be perched much too high. They are irrelevant to the success 
of the building as an opera house, and they create considerable structural 
problems of their own. 

The science of acoustics is too specialized a subject to be entered 
into in any great detail. But certain principles have been formulated as a 
result of modern experiments, and deserve a reference since they affect 
the general approach to opera house design. In the baroque auditorium, 
satisfactory acoustics were obtained by empirical means. It was when the 
size of theatres expanded in the 19th century that serious acoustic diffi- 
culties were met. The tone of a single instrument or the human voice can 
only travel a limited distance, and in a very large auditorium the brass 
will always drown the strings at the back. The safe limit has been put by 
the experts to an auditorium seating 2,500; and Covent Garden, Paris 
and Vienna all comply in this respect, while the Metropolitan, which 
seats 3,500, is notoriously unpopular with singers. Garnier began by 
taking acoustics very seriously when he was designing the Opéra and 
visited nearly every opera house and concert hall in Europe. But he 
found the great wealth of evidence that he gathered so conflicting that 
he wrote ultimately with biting sarcasm: ‘Je suis arrivé 4 decouvrir ceci: 
c’est qu'une salle pour étre sonore et avoir un timbre agréable, devait 
étre longue ou large, étre haute ou basse, étre en bois ou en pierre, ronde 
ou carrée. . . .. He might have spared himself the trouble, for by keeping 
to the traditional baroque auditorium and limiting it in size, he was 
unlikely to go far wrong. The fan-shaped auditorium creates new acoustic 
problems, not only because of the distance of the last rows from the 
stage, but also because the curved back wall is inclined to cause echo. 
The simple lesson to be learnt from these facts is the importance of 
bringing every seat as near the stage as possible. 

Far more revolutionary for opera houses than structural or acoustic 
advances have been the effects of certain scientific and mechanical 
developments. It is easy now to forget that there was a time when stage 
and auditoria were lit by gas-light, and that in the 18th century the Opéra 
in Paris was lit by candles made of mutton fat which created such a 
thick haze that singers had to be provided with spittoons at the side of 
the stage. With the coming of electricity and coloured light, the technique 
of painting scenery changed. While with gas-light shadows had to be 
much heavier and different sets had to be made for the same scene by 
day and by night, with electricity and coloured light all this could be 
done by projection alone. 

Besides the development of flying machinery and the stage tower, 
which have become essential requirements in every large opera house, 
there are two important modern contributions to stage machinery: the 
cyclorama, which has become universal, and the revolving stage, still 
something of a rarity. It may be of interest to note that Glyndebourne is 
unusual in having a solid cyclorama which cannot be moved, so that 
there are no blemishes such as folds on it. This they claim to be able to 
afford because of its deep stage. The revolving stage imposes a different 
technique to flying scenery, as the sets are built up and more three- 
dimensional. At the Vienna State Opera it is usual to prepare three 
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different sets, so that a scene change takes place in a few seconds at the 
push of a button. 

But in spite of these improved stage techniques, modern ingenuity 
is unlikely to rival that of the great stage designers and engineers of the 
17th and 18th centuries. Great pride was taken in scene changes, which 
took place in full view of the audience. Servandoni devised an entertain- 
ment in Paris in the 1650s entirely of scenery, while Leone Ebreo di 
Somi was famed for his shows of lighting alone. Contemporary descrip- 
tions, or the stage designs themselves, are enough to make us understand 
that quality has suffered with mass production, and that what technical 
advances there have been have principally helped the stage to keep 
abreast with the growing quantitative demands of the modern theatre. 

Conclusions are tedious, but it cannot be said too often that experi- 
ence and tradition are more important in the design of opera houses than 
tidy theories. Despite all our technical resources today, we seem incapable 
of building a theatre as pleasant as Covent Garden. Perhaps the truth 
lies in the fact that our attention has for a long time been concentrated 
on the quality of performance, and that our vanity has become more 
intellectual and no longer instinctively requires the formality of dressing- 
up. It is this worthy spirit which must determine the character of our 
opera houses in the future. 





People: xxxviii 


Rudolf Kempe 


On Monday, November 2, when Rudolf Kempe enters the orchestra 
pit at Covent Garden to conduct the third performance of Ballo in 
Maschera of the season, he will be conducting his 130th opera perform- 
ance in that theatre—and his 125th with the company (he conducted five 
performances there with the Munich Opera in 1953). Last season’s 
statistics reveal that he directed 
more performances there than any 
of his colleagues: thirty-three, just 
over a quarter of the season’s total 
in London. There is no mistaking 
the warmth and affection with which 
both Covent Garden audiences and 
orchestra greet Rudolf Kempe, who 
in six years has established himself 
as the most popular guest con- 
ductor at the Royal Opera House. 
Not attached at the moment to any 
opera house of his own, Mr Kempe 
divides his time as far as opera is 
concerned between London and 


Rudolf Kempe with his wife 
Elisabeth Lindermeier 
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Vienna ; and we would like to think that Covent Garden had his first 
affection. 

Kempe was born in Niederpoyritz, near Dresden, in 1910. He began 
to learn the piano when he was six, the violin when twelve, and the oboe 
when fourteen, all of which instruments he played well. He attended the 
Dresden Hochschule fiir Musik, where he studied theory under Kurt 
Striegler, the piano under Walter Bachmann, and the oboe with Johannes 
K6nig. At the same time he attended a local commercial college with 
the idea of making a business career. Music proved more attractive, 
however, and in 1928 he joined the orchestra of the Dortmund Opera as 
an oboist. 

He distinguished himself so quickly at Dortmund that after only two 
months he was invited to join the famous Gewandhaus Orchestra at 
Leipzig, then under the conductorship of Bruno Walter. Then as now 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra played for the Leipzig Opera, and Kempe 
found himself in the pit of that opera house as first oboist. In the 
Gewandhaus and Opera House he played under and learned from such 
great conductors as Walter, Klemperer, Furtwangler, Kleiber, Beecham, 
and Gustav Brecher. 

In 1935, still at Leipzig, Kempe became a repetiteur, and that year he 
conducted his first opera, Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz. At this time he still 
played the oboe in the opera orchestra, but after his success with 
Wildschiitz he gave up playing in the orchestra and devoted his energies 
to coaching singers, playing for opera rehearsals, and occasionally con- 
ducting a performance. He also accompanied singers in lieder recitals, 
and took part in chamber music ensembles. 

Soon after the outbreak of war, he was taken for military service, 
but fortunately was able to obtain his release. He was then engaged by 
the opera-house at Chemnitz in 1942 as first repetiteur and junior con- 
ductor. One of the works announced for 1942 was a contemporary opera, 
Antje by Herbert Trabtow. The scheduled conductor fell ill, and Kempe 
said he could take the performance. 
His success was immediate, and he 
was immediately made first Kapell- 
meister; and from 1946-8 was 
the theatre’s Generalmusikdirektor. 
During his Chemnitz engagement 
he conducted his first Fidelio, 
Tristan und Isolde, Tannhduser, 
Salome, Rosenkavalier, Falstaff, 
Queen of Spades, Romeo und 
Julia (Sutermeister), Carmen, Rigo- 
letto and other works. He was also 
in charge of the symphony con- 
certs, and as soon as the war was 
over brought back Mendelssohn 
and Mahler into his programmes. 


The programme of Kempe’s fare- 
well concert at his departure from 
Chemnitz 
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Broneder 
Rudolf Kempe with Victor Olof and a member of the technical staff 
during a recording session in Vienna 


On July 3, 1948 Kempe gave his farewell concert at Chemnitz, and 
according to reports it was an evening of mounting enthusiasm, ending 
in a standing ovation by orchestra and audience. The next year of his 
career was at the Weimar Nationaltheater, where he was first conductor 
for 1948-9, and guest conductor 1949-50. 

At Chemnitz he was responsible for new productions of La Bohéme, 
Romeo und Julia, Il Trovatore, Tiefland, Capriccio and Aida. Among the 
singers who appeared at Weimar at this time, and who are now more 
widely known, were Gerhard Unger and Rudolf Lustig. During his period 
at Weimar he visited Berlin, where he was in charge of Rennert’s new 
production of I] Barbiere di Siviglia at the Komische Opera, and he 
fulfilled concert engagements in Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden. It was at 
Dresden that he consolidated his position, succeeding Joseph Keilberth 
as Generalmusikdirektor in 1949, and remaining there until the end of 
the 1951-2 season. 

Kempe’s Dresden period saw his repertory extended to include Orfeo, 
Meistersinger, Lohengrin, more Strauss (Daphne and Liebe der Danae), 
Don Giovanni, Don Pasquale, and Fledermaus. He also recorded 
Rosenkavalier, Lohengrin, his first Meistersinger, and Freischiitz at 
that time for Urania. Many of the singers who worked with him at 
Dresden are now well-known both in Germany and Covent Garden— 
Christel Goltz, Lisa Otto, Kurt Béhme, Gottlob Frick, Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Theo Adam, and Gerhard Unger among them. In addition to opera, 
Kempe was responsible for the concerts by the Dresden Staatskapelle, 
and the Chamber Concert series, including a cycle of ‘Neue Musik’. He 
also participated in some of the chamber concerts playing the piano part 
in Beethoven’s piano quintet and other works. 
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In the 1951-2 season Kempe was engaged as a guest conductor in 
Vienna, and here his international career can be said to have begun. He 
conducted Die Zauberfléte which opened the season, Capriccio, and the 
new production of Simone Boccanegra with Paul Schoeffler, Ludwig 
Weber, Anton Dermota, and Hilde Zadek. He was returned to Vienna 
regularly ever since. It was in Vienna that Covent Garden’s David 
Webster first heard him, and engaged him for the 1953-4 Covent Garden 
season. 

The next step was to leave Eastern Germany, which had until then 
been his home. The chance came when he was invited to succeed Georg 
Solti as Generalmusikdirektor at Munich in 1952. He remained at Munich 
until the end of the 1953-4 season, and has returned there as a guest 
conductor since, and his home is in nearby Tergensee. But since the end 
of his Munich engagement he has not tied himself to any one opera 
house. In Munich he conducted his first Arabella, Otello, Frau ohne 
Schatten, and Ring. His name became known to visitors to the summer 
festivals, and his Strauss interpretations became a talking point among 
Strauss enthusiasts. 

London first heard him in September 1953, when he led four per- 
formances of Arabella and the London premiére of Die Liebe der Danae 
in the Munich Opera’s Strauss season at Covent Garden. He was imme- 
diately recognized as one of the best conductors to have emerged in 
post-war Germany, and thoroughly endeared himself to the London 
public. The lightness of his touch, his consideration for the singers and 
his emphasis on the orchestra’s inner voices were all commented on 
favourably ; and these have been the hallmarks of all Kempe perform- 
ances since. 

Kempe’s first Covent Garden Salome in October 1953 was followed 
by Elektra and Rosenkavalier the next April and July. Thus in less than 
twelve months, London heard him conduct five Strauss operas. 1954-5 
saw his first London Fidelio, Tristan and Ring, and his first season at the 
Metropolitan, New York; 1955-6 his first Covent Garden Tann- 
hdauser and Butterfly, and guest appearances with the Hamburg Opera at 
Edinburgh. Then followed a long illness which necessitated his cancelling 
his autumn appearances in London in 1955. He returned however in 
the spring of 1956 to conduct Butterfly and Turandot. 1957-8 saw him 
here again in the Ring and Elektra; and last season, with its Aida and 
Butterfly, Magic Flute and Parsifal is still fresh in our memories. During 
all this time he gradually built up a large following in the concert hall ; 
and his recent concerts at the Edinburgh Festival were among the 
festival’s artistic triumphs. 

What are the secrets of Kempe’s success in the opera house, and his 
popularity with audiences and orchestras? In the first place he is not a 
prima-donna conductor: for him music-making is the most important 
and enjoyable thing in life. He enjoys all kinds of music, German as well 
as Italian. When asked which he preferred conducting he replied, ‘I enjoy 
making every kind of music, provided it is good music’. This, plus his 
admirable stick technique, must make playing under him a joy. 

I asked a member of the Covent Garden’s orchestra to sum up in a 
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few words Kempe’s technique, and this is what he said: ‘From the 
orchestral player’s point of view, Rudolf Kempe possesses the ideal tech- 
nique, which may be summed up as control and relaxation. Approaching 
each rehearsal and performance with supreme confidence both in himself 
and his players, he is able, while completely relaxed, to play on the 
orchestra as though he himself were performing on an instrument. 

The beat is so clear and unambiguous that the player can place 
absolute faith in his “chef”. This, combined with his understanding of his 
players, makes playing for him both a pleasure and an inspiration’. 

That of course is not the whole story, for something more is required 
than a magnificent technique before a conductor and orchestra can 
between them produce the kind of performances that Kempe has 
delighted us with during the last six years. He is not a deeply intel- 
lectual conductor, but relies more on a natural instinct to produce what 
he feels is right. But he does possess the ability for seeing the shape of a 
whole work from the opening bars, and for getting inside the mind of 
the composer. To quote the late Ernest Newman: ‘His _inter- 
pretation [of the Ring] is distinguished above all by an extraordinary 
ability to maintain an underlying pulse throughout huge stretches of 
music that embrace constant changes of tempi, so that the listener really 
experiences the symphonic form of Wagner’s musical thought’. Then 
later, he went on to comment on ‘the constant sense of the rightness of 
the sounds and colours drawn by Kempe from the orchestra. 


Singers, too, are full of praise for this conductor. Hotter has said that 
only under Kempe can he begin Wotan’s great Act 2 monologue in Die 
Walkiire in a whisper, and know that he does not have to worry that he 
will not be heard. All our native singers to whom I have spoken and who 
have appeared under Kempe speak of the complete confidence they feel 
in him when they are on the stage, and they know they can relax. 

It seems a great pity, then, that with this confidence existing between 
singers, players and conductor at Covent Garden, that Kempe felt 
unable to accept the invitation that was made to him to become the 
Opera Company’s musical director. He does not wish to tie himself down 
to London, for, happily married to Elisabeth Lindermeier, with a family 
and a beautiful new house near Munich, he understandably prefers to 
relax in the Bavarian countryside where he can indulge in his favourite 
hobby of photography, and his other great love, swimming. 

Yet I know I am echoing the wishes of many singers, orchestral 
players, and opera enthusiasts, when I say that I hope Covent Garden 
will not give up asking him to become its musical director, and that 
Mr Kempe will reconsider his decision. H.D.R. 


Another ‘ Lucia’ footnote 


May I add still another note about that ‘ extra’ aria used in the French score of Lucia 
di Lammermoor (originally from Donizetti's Rosmonda d'Inghilterra)? I have discovered 
that Lily Pons interpolated the cabaletta of that aria, starting with the words ‘ Toi par qui 
mon coeur rayonne *, in the Metropolitan Opera revival of La Fille du Régiment, December 
28, 1940. She inserted the cabaletta part way through the ‘ Salut a la France’ section in 
Act 3. Incidentally, nobody seems to have noticed that when she recorded excerpts for 
Columbia she included the unknown aria in the same ‘ Salut’ section on side four of the set, 
Columbia 71249-D (LX 25035). 
WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 
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Opera: National or International ? 
by R. C. Stallman 


Our comment in the August OPERA on the language policy at Covent Garden 
has resulted in the largest volume of correspondence in OPERA'S history. 
This unsolicited contribution, from one of our most devoted readers and a 
regular correspondent, struck us as too interesting to ignore or to cut, and we 
have therefore decided to publish it in article form. It does not necessarily 
represent OPERA’S own standpoint in the debate at present raging; but it does 
represent a legitimate point of view, and will, we are sure, contribute some- 
thing valuable to the present discussion—Eb. 


Nothing could be more apposite than your very pertinent reference in 
the August ‘Comment’ to the prevalent craze for performing operas in their 
original language, with special attention to the prospectus of the next Covent 
Garden season. At the moment the financial prospects for opera in London 
would appear to be more secure than for many years past; in fact one might 
almost say than ever before. It has been the favourite grouse, or excuse, of 
the Covent Garden authorities, when replying to strictures upon their faults of 
omission and/or commission, to plead that if only they possessed a reasonable 
security of financial support they could then plan ahead and be able to give 
the public the sort of thing they had really wanted to provide all along but 
had been prevented from doing through lack of funds. Their great oppor- 
tunity has now arrived. The plans for the new season just announced should 
reveal at least in some measure whai are the policies which have lain so long 
hidden and frustrated behind the august portals in Bow Street. And what do 
we find? There are to be no English operas. There will be four new produc- 
tions, all of Italian operas and all to be sung in Italian, although two of them, 
Cav. and Pag., will apparently be sung by 100 per cent English singers. Bailo 
in Maschera and Traviata are to be revived, presumably in Italian. Parsifal, 
Salome and Rosenkavalier will be done in German. Hoffmann, Manon and 
The Trojans will be done in English.! 

At this point I recall the extract from the Covent Garden review, 1946-56, 
which you print in your ‘Comment’: ‘The Covent Garden Trust was estab- 
lished to train a native company that would base its work on a repertory of 
foreign opera in translation in the hope that if it succeeded in establishing a 
genuine national style of operatic presentation it would attract native com- 
posers and librettists to write for it. In this way a corpus of English works 
might be gradually built up that would show that this country had an import- 
ant contribution of its own to make to the international repertory.’ In our 
judgments of organizations as of men we must judge them-upon what they do 
and not upon what they say they would like to do or would have liked to 
have done. Quite obviously the actions of the Covent Garden Trust as 
revealed in their prospectus for the 1959-60 season belie the statement of 
policy quoted above. If it ever was the policy of those in authority at Covent 
Garden to establish a national opera based ‘on a repertory of foreign opera 
in translation’ it undeniably is so no longer. In fact there would appear to be 
not only a marked tendency to cut down the number of performances of 
operas sung in English, but a strong disposition to replace the few works still 
done in that language by the same works sung in their original tongue. 
(Rosenkavalier is the latest victim.) In addition more and more foreign artists 
are being engaged to sing the leading roles. One cannot but receive the 
impression that it is the desire of the organization to make Covent Garden an 
international and not a national opera house. In view of the fact that public 
money to quite an appreciable amount (and probably in time still more will 
be demanded) is being devoted to this policy, one must ask for whose benefit 
this policy is framed, and how can it be reconciled with the avowed intention 
of presenting ‘foreign operas in translation’. = ah: 

The answer, of course, to the second question is that on the face of it, it 


? We are not even sure if this will be the case in The Trojans and Manon.—Eb. 
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cannot be reconciled, but admittedly it does call up the very much discussed 
problem of the respective aesthetic, educational and entertainment values of 
the performance of foreign operas in English translation or in the language 
of their birth. A certain amount of sense and a great deal of nonsense has 
been talked and written on this aspect of the opera problem. One might 
rationally assume that an English audience would desire, if it wants to hear 
opera at all (and it is amazing what a very small percentage of English people 
do), to hear it sung in the only language that 95 per cent of it understand, 
i.e. in English. Our educational system has never been—and even in these 
more enlightened days still is not—very bright at teaching us to speak and 
read and readily understand foreign tongues. Unlike most continental nations, 
we are no linguists. Just enough French to see us over a fortnight’s holiday 
on the Riviera and that suffices. Nevertheless this state of affairs has not 
precluded many of us from reading foreign books and listening to foreign plays 
in translation, and no one has accused us of committing an aesthetic crime in 
doing so. The nearest thing we have here to a National Theatre is the Old 
Vic, who from time to time present famous foreign plays translated into 
English. As far as I am aware no one has suggested that the only proper way 
of appreciating Ibsen’s Ghosts was for it to be performed at the Old Vic in 
the original Norwegian with a cast specially engaged from various continental 
theatres all speaking Ibsen’s original language, whether their actual nationality 
were English, French, American or Scandinavian. There were no complaints 
that Schiller’s Maria Stuart was done in English and not in the German 
original, but I feel pretty sure that quite a lot of people would complain if the 
Old Vic were to produce with English casts Cyrano de Bergerac in French, or 
The Cherry Orchard in Russian. But we find no such rational attitude in 
the peculiar world of opera. There are quite a number of music critics, 
some directors of operatic organizations, and even several individuals who are 
in the habit of visiting operatic performances, who tell us that we cannot 
appreciate operas, and in all seriousness ought not to appreciate them, unless 
we hear them sung in the language in which they were written. They enlist 
all sorts of aesthetic arguments in their cause, including many technical ones 
about purity of vowel sounds and right vocalisation and so on, most of which 
up to a point are true enough, and which apply equally to the reading of 
foreign poetry and the hearing of foreign plays. Their arguments, however, 
are for the expert and the dilletante, for the poseur and for the idealist. I 
have long outgrown any tendency to ‘ poseurship’ in the opera world, and 
whether I am an expert or a dilettante it is not for me to say; but as a 
hardened opera-goer of some forty years’ experience, if I were ever in the 
happy position of being offered the choice by my benevolent brother and 
sister taxpayers, who are willing to foot the bill, of saying which is my ideal 
of opera performances—in English translation or in the language in which 
they were written—I would certainly choose the latter; but on condition that 
the operas were sung throughout, from chorus to prima donna, by artists of the 
same nationality as that of the opera. Italian operas should be sung in Italian 
by Italians, German opera in German by Germans, and so on: that is the 
ideal. It is not my ideal to listen to an Italian opera sung by an Italian 
soprano, a Dutch contralto, a Yugoslav tenor, a Canadian baritone, a 
German bass and an English chorus, all singing in what is supposed to be 
Italian. Such a conglomeration of differing styles, differing vocalization, differ- 
ing accents, even though there be a sort of veneer of ‘Italianate style’ spread 
over the protagonists, does not make an aesthetic whole and could be as painful 
to a sensitive ear as if the above cast were singing in English. I am often 
surprised and not a little amused when some of our opera critics lavish praise 
on a ‘ beautifully integrated ’ performance of ‘—’ in Italian at Covent Garden 
when only one singer on the stage is an Italian, while they will pour scorn 
upon the performance of another Italian work sung in English by an all- 
English cast with perhaps one foreign exception. It would seem that as long 
as the voices sound foreign, it does not matter whether the vocal sounds be 
homogeneous or not. The truth of the matter is that most of the critics and 
almost all the audience are not sufficiently conversant with either German or 
Italian to comprehend the artistic crimes that are being committed, and 
consequently for the sake of upholding a fashionable pose they think it purer 
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to listen to a whole stageful of people murdering a foreign language than to 
condone the assault in their presence of one unfortunate foreigner upon the 
banal English tongue. The reductio ad absurdum of this kind of nonsense was 
of course the presentation of Boris Godunov in Russian at Covent 
Garden. The Russian wife of a friend assures me that 99 per cent of the 
words sounded like gibberish. 

Given the solid foundations of an opera company (that is, the chorus, 
orchestra and small part players) being English, I am sure that a more truly 
artistic and (to use a much overworked word) more integrated performance 
will be given by English singers throughout, as happens at Sadler’s Wells. I 
feel that there is really little difference in principle between the attitude of the 
“opera in the original language’ fanatic and that of a girl in the queue at 
Covent Garden whom I heard remark ‘Oh, I never go to Sadler’s Wells. I 
just can’t bear to hear opera sung in English.’ This seemed to me a rather 
sweeping generalization, especially coming from someone who looked as if she 
were still in her ‘teens’, so I asked her ‘Why?’ After a moment's cogitation 
she replied: ‘In English the words sound so soppy.’ When I suggested that 
the verse of quite a number of Italian and French and German operas was 
not of an appreciably higher standard than that of the English translations, she 
said ‘ But that doesn’t matter a bit. You see, I don’t understand German or 
Italian anyway’. I believe that merely to love the sounds foreign singers make 
without understanding the sense of their words and music is not enough. To 
love anyone or anything should surely involve an understanding of the 
person or thing loved. A policy that panders to, even if it does not actually 
breed, a public of opera-lovers without understanding, is in my opinion doing 
a disservice to the true cause of opera. I do not pretend to be a linguist, but 
as an opera-goer of forty years’ standing (and hard sitting) I am able by now 
to know my way about in the scores of quite a number of operas whether 
they be sung in French, German or Italian. Nevertheless, I still think that for 
full enjoyment of most operas, especially those more modern ones from 
Wagner onwards, it is preferable (except under super-festival conditions) to 
hear the words in English and to understand fully what is meant and what is 
going on. To those coming new and young to opera, how much more desir- 
able is it that they should be able to Jearn easily to co-ordinate words and 
music in English! 

It is difficult to think that even the authorities at Covent Garden can 
imagine that the singing of those most Italian of Italian operas, Cav. and Pag., 
in anglicized Italian by an all-English cast is going to prove the artistic treat 
of the coming season for even the most devoted of ‘ opera in the original ’ 
fanatics. Most regrettably the only conclusion we can come to is that they 
intend, after a few initial performances with English principals, to import 
fresh flights of foreign cuckoos to occupy the resident company’s nests. Is 
that ‘establishing a genuine national style of operatic presentation?’ En 
passant it may be worthy of remark that while we have been given perform- 
ances in German, Italian and Russian (languages with which most Englishmen 
are little conversant), we have not yet been treated to an opera in French, the 
only foreign tongue which is at all familiar to us. Can it be because it is 
realised that faults of pronunciation would be more readily detected, with 
perhaps disastrous results upon the gravity of the audience? 

You ask ‘Had Lucia been sung in English would Joan Sutherland have 
emerged so soon as a singer of international stature?’ I find this query some- 
what startlingly ingenuous coming from you—or on second thoughts, perhaps 
more than usually subtle—for it implies several very disturbing answers: 

(a) That Joan Sutherland sings less well in English than in Italian, which 
I do not believe and which my ears tell me is not so. 

(b) That the Covent Garden audience of 1959 is more musically ignorant 
and more snob-bound than that of the pre-1914 period. Admitted that the 
Directorate persistently denigrates its performances in English by consistently 
and methodically cutting down on them, but do you really imply that the cult 
of the Disc added to the snob value of singing in a foreign language would 
have ensured a cold reception for Joan Sutherland as Lucy Ashton, but a 
rapturous one for her as Lucia Ashton? Well, you may be very right, but 
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what an advertisement for our ‘national’ opera house after thirteen years of 
so-called national effort! 

(c) Is it among the functions of Covent Garden, in the declared aim to 
‘establish a genuine national style of operatic presentation’, to nurse and 
launch international stars upon the operatic firmament? Let me say at once 
that no one, least of all myself, would desire to belittle the splendid triumph 
of Joan Sutherland in Lucia, or begrudge Covent Garden any kudos that may 
accrue to it for having been in any way responsible for it, but one cannot help 
asking ‘where do we go—or rather, where does she go—from here?’ When 
operatic artists with exceptional talents are launched with great éclat into 
space, they will inevitably be drawn into the orbit of whatever sun has the 
greatest financial magnetic power: that is the nature of things. I am not 
here referring specifically to Sutherland or Vickers or anyone else, but stating 
a general and obvious truth. When an opera star attains to international 
celebrity class, he or she becomes a servant of international desires and forces, 
and in the conditions that rule nowadays in the opera world, especially the 
financial conditions, will in no sense be either a full-time or even part-time 
member of our national opera company. International celebrities have no 
part to play in a national opera company still in the making—in fact they are 
a danger to its proper growth and development. This does not necessarily 
mean that we must be deprived of the great pleasure of hearing them, but 
they should appear, not during the course of the normal season, but during an 
annual short festival season. Their appearance in the middle of the repertory 
season is disturbing, invidious and unfair to the members of the resident com- 
pany, and is also unsettling and distracting to the audience from a critical and 
especially a financial point of view. Only when the resident company has 
achieved such a high standard of quality of voice and perfection of general 
production that even the most famous and publicised of international stars 
would genuinely consider it an honour and a favour to be invited to perform 
in its company, should celebrities be allowed to appear in the course of an 
ordinary season. Judging from the English-speaking material that has passed 
through the hands of the directors of Covent Garden during the last thirteen 
years and which they have let slip away or have discarded, I feel confident 
that Covent Garden would have been by now well on the way to such a con- 
summation, if they had really worked with full intent to school and develop 
such material into a national opera company. 

Alas! The chance has been let slip. Judging by what has been, and by 
what is being, done, it would appear that the policy of Covent Garden has 
been to make the place a house for the international performance of inter- 
national operas, with special casts (mainly foreign) for special operas which 
may be favourites of certain interests but are not necessarily—especially in a 
foreign language—the favourites of an operatically immature English audience. 
Unfortunately many of their productions (interesting as they may well be to 
well-seasoned opera-goers and to those already long converted) do not widen 
the opera-going public in this country to any appreciable extent at all. Let me 
cite the case of Don Carlos, on which a great deal of money and care was 
spent, as an instance. During the past season it was given five performances. 
In spite of the presence in a cast of already internationally notable names of 
one of the greatest international celebrities of the day, the house was not sold 
out on each occasion. The seating capacity of Covent Garden being approxim- 
ately 2,100, this means that out of the teeming millions of London and the 
many thousands of visitors thronging the capital at that time of the year, only 
about 10,000 people paid their money to hear it. Why? One has to admit 
that the opera-going public in London is small, but is it quite so infinitesimal 
as this? Just a few thousands out of a population of millions? Here was an 
opera written by Verdi, one of the most generally well known of all opera 
composers, a splendid mise-en-scéne praised by all the critics, famous singers 
and a great artist world-renowned both as an actor and a vocalist .. . and 
there were empty seats! There are several explanations for this state of 
affairs. One, of course, is that the seats were very expensive (many people 
would say too expensive). The celebrity fans were keeping their pennies, or 
pounds, for further orgies later in the season. Perhaps the foreign artists 
fanatics did not think Don Carlos such an artistic triumph this year after all. 
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In the 1957-8 season it was given with the six principal roles sung by what 
amounted to an all-star international cast, of whom three were Italians. This 
year the cast was not quite so all-star, and only one singer (in fact only one 
person on the stage) was Italian.. How much did this factor have to do with 
a certain lack of continued enthusiasm? Might not the opera have taken a 
high and honoured place in the week to week repertory if it had been origin- 
ally produced in English with an English-speaking cast of singers? In short 
the truth of the position is that (apart from the super-celebrity circuses) the 
opera-going audience is a very small one, of which the foreign language 
audience is only a percentage, and nothing is being done at Covent Garden 
to increase it. On the contrary, every opportunity seems to be grasped to 
accentuate the international and ultramontane aspect of opera. The continual 
and increasing performance of operas in foreign languages and their produc- 
tion by foreign producers is leading nowhere from the point of view of in- 
creasing the opera-loving public. Those works produced on the stagione 
principle, put on at an immense cost, after a few performances are shelved 
indefinitely, and indeed can only be revived if there is enough money to pay 
for as starry a cast as the initial undertaking. On ethical grounds, on aesthetic 
grounds, even as you suggest as a mere matter of proportion—is it just and 
right that a large grant of public money should be mainly devoted to providing 
luxury entertainment for people who do not go to opera at all unless an inter- 
national celebrity is singing and for a handful of dilettante and/or morons 
like the girl who will only go to opera when she cannot understand it, a few 
paltry thousands out of a population of millions? 

If opera at Covent Garden is to be merely an exotic luxury for the very 
few, when times of stress come again (and come again they will)—then sooner 
or later it will suffer a total eclipse. I feel that opera is much more than 
that. I know what it means to me and am quite certain it can mean as 
much and a lot more not only to a handful of others, but to many thousands 
of people in this country if it be brought to them intelligently and intelligibly, 
as is being done in restricted circumstances at Sadler’s Wells, and could be 
done on a wider national scale at Covent Garden. 


Agnes Nicholls (Lady Harty) 1877-1959 
An Appreciation by Parry Jones 





Agnes Nicholls was always a singer in the grand manner. She was 
never afraid to sing, and never afraid to act. Everything she did carried 
great conviction. 

In my early youth I remember hearing her sing in the Messiah with 
the Newport Choral Society, with Kirkby Lunn, Ben Davies, and Charles 
Santley. About the same time she sang in a performance of Elijah at 
Cardiff, with Dilys Jones, John Coates, and Franggon Davies. I imme- 
diately became a fervent admirer of hers, and have remained one ever 
since. What singers they were—no namby-pamby stuff about them. 

Albert Visetti, with whom I studied, awarded her a scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music in 1894; and she studied there for six years with 
him. I often heard him talk in glowing terms of her fine musicianship, 
vivid imagination, and great industry. Stanford, who conducted the opera 
class at the Royal College, also spoke to me of her fine dramatic sense. 

I have just unearthed a copy of the now defunct society journal 
Madame of May, 1905. In it I read the following: “Those who have had 
the advantage of hearing Agnes Nicholls in The Ring, will welcome the 
news that she is to sing Donna Elvira (possibly to the devil-may-care 


1 Not strictly true: Christoff is Bulgarian.—Ep. 
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Don Giovanni of Signor Scotti), 
and Micaéla in Carmen. A beginner 
compared with some of her mature 
sister-artists, Miss Nicholls has, at 
the age of 25, achieved an amount 
of success, of which many a singer 
of fifty has sighed in vain. Nor was 
she long in attracting the favour- 
able notice of the public, for while 
still a student at one of the London 
musical academies, she _ received 
many flattering invitations to sing 
at festivals; she also, before quit- 
ting the institution at which she 
studied, appeared by command of 
the late Queen Victoria—once in 
opera, and twice in oratorio. These 
events were followed by appear- 
ances at all the principal concerts 
in London and the provinces, and 
by as many festival engagements as 
she could accept. Last year brought 
her crowning triumph—she was 
specially engaged as principal soprano at the Cincinnati Festival’. 

I first met Agnes Nicholls early in 1917 when I sang with her at a 
concert. I was privileged afterwards to sing with her many times in con- 
cert, oratorio, and opera. She was always an inspiration, tremendously 
alive. Her singing I remember as first rate in technique, but with tech- 
nique as her servant, with great insight into the text, and style of the 
music; and a great personal gift of holding ones interest and keen 
attention. She had eloquence, and a great sweep, and never committed 
the unpardonable sin of being dull. I saw her last operatic performance 
as Mistress Ford in Falstaff. It was Shakespeare as well as Verdi. 

Her career was most distinguished and her canvas a broad one. Her 
range of expression encompassed the wide field from early Verdi to late 
Wagner. She sang Sieglinde and the Siegfried Briinnhilde in the first per- 
formance of the Ring in English at Covent Garden in 1908 under Richter. 

She was equally at home in oratorio, from Handel to Elgar. Her 
singing of the role of the Blessed Virgin in Elgar’s The Kingdom was one 
of the most beautiful memories of those who heard it, most especially 
her singing of Mary’s aria ‘The Sun Goeth Down’. 

As a person, she was the essence of kindness and joviality. I remem- 
ber with gratitude the many lovely lunches we had together, in company 
with her pupil Rose Alper, the famous South African soprano. There was 
never a dull moment. She enjoyed everything the table had to offer with 
great relish. And she delighted in excellent conversation. There was no 
moping in her company. 

With her passing the world of music has lost a great figure, and a 
notable land mark ; and we who knew her well, a delightful companion. 
We are all the poorer by her death. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Sadler’s Wells. Norman Tucker, Director of Sadler’s Wells, gave 
further details of the 1959-60 season at a recent press conference. In addition 
to the new productions and revivals already announced (see September and 
October News), he furnished the following information: 

The new production of Tannhduser on December 9 will have Ronald 
Dowd in the title role, Joan Stuart as Elisabeth, Marie Collier as Venus, 
Raimund Herincx as Wolfram, and David Ward as the Landgrave. Colin 
Davis will conduct, Anthony Besch produce, with sets and costumes by 
Motley. The season’s fourth new production will be Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
with David Ward, Monica Sinclair, Raimund Herincx, and Alberto Remedios. 
Colin Davis will conduct, Michel Saint-Denis is the producer, and Abdel el 
Ferrar the designer. The fifth and final new production of the season is 
scheduled for March 30 and will probably be the Makropoulos Affair by 
Janacek. The Love of the Three Oranges and The Cunning Little Vixen are 
deferred until the 1960-61 season. Other revivals scheduled include The Merry 
Widow (December 15), La Bohéme (February 2), The Moon and Sixpence . 
(February 10, Don Pasquale (February 24), and Fidelio (March 2). The season 
will continue until April 16, after which there will be a short operetta season 
at Sadler’s Wells. During June next year there will be seasons by the Handel 
and New Opera Companies, and it is hoped by a visiting foreign ensemble. 
This latter has been made possible by the recent structural alterations in the 
theatre, which in addition to altering the acoustics, have enlarged the orch- 
estral pit, so it is now able to accommodate a full size opera orchestra. Within 
the theatre the public will find other improvements, including a reseated 
gallery with tip-up upholstered seats, new seats in the pit stalls, and more leg 
room in the stalls, as well as new carpet. There is also improved cloak room 
accommodation throughout the theatre; and a new ventilation plant has been 
installed. All these improvements have been made possible by the £15,000 
grant made this year to Sadler's Wells by the London County Council, to 
which was added the further £15,000 received as an anonymous gift. 

The Coliseum venture proved less successful than anticipated, and after 
the run of The Merry Widow terminates at the end of November, operetta 
seasons will in future be given at Sadler’s Wells in spring and summer. The 
winter-spring opera tour will open in February at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
will continue in the north-east and in Scotland. 


AMERICA 


New York. The Empire State Music Festival, given during the summer 
at the Sterling Forest Research Centre, included performances of Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Semele, and Assassinio nella Cattedrale. Ariadne, which was con- 
ducted by Laszlo Halasz and produced by Elemer Nagy, was sung by Frances 
Yeend (Ariadne), Rudolph Petrak (Bacchus), Marguerite Willauer (Composer), 
Lucille Kailer (Zerbinetta—replacing the indisposed Virginia MacWatters), 
and Frank Valentino (Music Master). Handel’s Semele, which was con- 
ducted by Arnold Gamson, was sung by Elaine Malbin, Lisbeth Pritchett, 
André Turp, Kenneth Smith, and William Duval; and Pizzetti’s opera, con- 
ducted by Halasz, had Plinio Clabassi as Becket with a cast including Theresa 
Stratas, Phillip Maero, Giulio Gari, Petrak, Hugh Thompson, and Joseph 
Rouleau. 

During the current season by the New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein will conduct a concert performance of Kurt Weill’s Mahagonny. The 
American Opera Society will give the American premiére of Poulenc’s 
La Voix Humaine, also of Les Troyens, conducted by Beecham, in two even- 
ings, La Prise de Troie on December 29, Les Troyens a4 Carthage on January 
12. The Little Orchestra Society, with Thomas Schermann as musical director, 
announces concert performances of Haydn’s The Apothecary (October 19), 
Bizet’s Djamileh (December 7), and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mozart and Salieri in 
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a double bill with Stravinsky’s Renard (February 15) at the Town Hall; and 
the first performance in America of Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict at the 
Carnegie Hall on March 21 with Irene Jordan, Adele Addison, Michel 
Sénéchal, Hugh Thompson, and Jan Rubes. 


Philadelphia. The Grand Opera Company, under the musical and artistic 
direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek, has announced eleven productions for the 
1959-60 season, opening with Faust on October 8. Lucia di Lammermoor 
follows on October 29, La Traviata on November 26, Suor Angelica and 
Pagliacci in a double bill on December 13, Hansel und Gretel on December 
26, La Bohéme on February 7, La Rondine on February 22, Lakmé on 
March 4, Carmen on March 15, The Bartered Bride on April 3, and a final 
opera yet to be announced on April 21. 


San Francisco. The thirty-seventh annual season, which opened on Septem- 
ber 11, is positive proof, if proof be needed, that there is no such thing as 
an indispensable man—or woman. Just before the season opened, one after 
another of its intended stars dropped out—Leonie Rysanek, Eleanor Steber, 
George London and Ladislav Mraz because of illness, Risé Stevens because 
of disagreement over the terms of her contract. This was bad enough, but to 
make matters worse, most of these artists were involved in the season’s major 
productions. Rysanek and Steber were to be starred in the first American per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten and Mraz was to be 
the Hans Sachs of the first Meistersinger that Kurt Herbert Adler’s organiz- 
ation had presented in eleven years, while Stevens was to sing the principal 
role in Gluck’s Orfeo, which the San Francisco Opera Company had never 
previously given, and in an elaborate new production of Carmen. 

Despite all this, the first part of the season went off brilliantly, and there 
is no reason to believe that the second will not be equally successful. Edith 
Lang and Marianne Schech took over for Rysanek and Steber in the Strauss, 
Blanche Thebom was the Orfeo, and Gloria Lane the Carmen; Paul Schoeffler 
was scheduled for Sachs, but the Meistersinger revival had not taken place at 
the time of writing. 

So far as I can discover, Die Frau ohne Schatten has, up to now, been 
performed only in the German-speaking countries,* and it is difficult to 
understand why. The score, composed between 1914 and 1917, is one of the 
richest, most luxuriant, and moving achievements of Strauss, and its libretto, 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, is an allegory of some depth and subtlety; its 
point is that human beings most fully realize their divine potentialities in 
recognizing their human limitations. Perhaps the ornate, quasi-Oriental garb 
in which this allegory is presented has worked against it; the opera is 
extremely complicated, expensive, and difficult to mount. 

The problems of the staging were superbly met in Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s 
décor and Paul Hager’s stage directing, and the musical problems were tri- 
umphantly solved under Leopold Ludwig’s baton. In addition to Lang 
(Empress), Schech (Dyer’s Wife), the cast contained Sebastian Feiersinger 
(Emperor), Mino Yahia (Barak), Irene Dalis (Nurse), and a whole host of 
excellent artists in the supporting roles. Of all the new works which Adler 
has brought forth since he began to freshen the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany’s repertoire five or six years ago, Die Frau ohne Schatten has the best 
chance of survival. 

Orfeo was less successful because Dino Yannopoulos, the stage director, 
conceived the idea of giving it as a Greek tragedy rather than a baroque 
opera. He cut the entire finale, caused Orpheus to commit suicide after his 
fatal glance at Eurydice, and buried him at the end to a reprise of the 
mourning chorus from the first act. The setting, by Waldemar Johansen, was 
in the stvle of a primitive Greek theatre. The whole effect was massive, slow, 
dark arid static, but some elements of the performance, especially Lucine 
Amara’s singing of Eurydice and Silvio Varviso’s conducting, were full of 
Gluckian clarity and grandeur. Thebom knows the music but had trouble 
making herself heard. 


* There have been a very few performances in Italy.—Ed. 
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Above: A scene in Act 4 of ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’, with (top) Sebastian 
Feiersinger (the Emperor) and Edith Lang (the Empress) and (below) 
Marianne Schech (the Dyer’s Wife) and Mino Yahia (Barak the Dyer) 
Below: Lucine Amara, Gloria Lane and Jon Vickers in Act 3 of ‘Carmen’ 














Blanche Thebom as Orfeo in ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’ at San Francisco 


The new Carmen, staged by Yannopoulos with décor by Howard Bay, took 
the opera back to the Spain of Goya. The stage was crowded with towns- 
people, majas, soldiers and smugglers out of Goya’s Caprices and Disasters 
of War, and the fantastic settings suggested a country living its racy, tragic 
life on the edge of devastation. The whole approach gave Carmen exceptional 
dignity and strength, and this was carried out in the work of the excellent 
cast; as is pointed out above, Gloria Lane had the title role. Jon Vickers was 
the Don José, Miss Amara the Micaéla, and Frank Guarrera the Escamillo. 
Arturo Basile conducted. 


The season had opened with a gorgeously performed Aida, starring 
Leontyne Price, Vickers, Dalis, and Robert Weede, Francisco Molinari- 
Pradelli conducting. A very interesting new tenor, Giuseppe Zampieri, was 
introduced in L‘Amore dei Tre Re, singing Avito opposite the invariably 
effective Fiora of Dorothy Kirsten, with Guarrera as Manfredo and Giorgio 
Tozzi as the colossal Archibaldo. Madama Butterfly served Sena Jurinac as 
the somewhat indecisive vehicle for her American début; she will do better, 
one suspects, in Mozart and Wagner later on. Andrea Chénier served to re- 
introduce Mario del Monaco to the San Francisco audience. The power and 
thrill of his singing were well matched in the work of Gabriella Tucci, who 
made her first appearance in the United States as Maddalena, and in Weede’s 
work as Gérard. A most engaging, highly realistic, but fresh and vital re- 
staging of Pagliacci was an unexpected pleasure; it was directed by Hager 
and starred Amara, Vickers, and Weede. This was coupled with last year’s 
hit, Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana, which it is now clear, was not given last 
season in keeping with Adler’s intentions. The San Francisco Ballet was on 
tour, and the dancing, which plays so important a role in the stage per- 
formance of this choral piece, was assigned to an ad hoc company, with 
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disastrous results. This year, with the regular corps de ballet and soloists 
(Sally Bailey, Nancy Johnson, Roderick Drew, and Richard Carter) on hand, 
it was performed with immense spirit and vivacity. Furthermore, this year’s 
performance benefited immeasurably from the participation of Mary Costa, 
who really can cope with the extravagances of the soprano solo part. 

Alfred Frankenstein. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The Staatsoper’s season began with a fortissimo when Karajan’s 
aide-de-camp Mattoni stepped before the curtain to announce that Keilberth 
had been forced to call off the opening performance of Meistersinger and 
that Karajan would conduct it. The cheers were the loudest that ever greeted 
Karajan in Vienna. It was a major public-relations coup. The ‘secret’ had 
been well kept (by Viennese standards); less than 300 people had known 
about it in advance. Karajan hadn't conducted the work for nine years and 
he’d had no rehearsal—any doubts were dispelled by some minor accidents— 
but he loves a tour de force and enjoyed himself enormously. His Meistersinger 
is an intimate, lyrical comedy with subtle detail and a great deal of poetry 
all around; his tempos were slow but never dragging and his ritardandos 
made sense. He kept the large orchestra beautifully subdued, unveiled a lot of 
lovely detail in the ever-magnificent score and gave us little touches in the Eva- 
Sachs scene in the second act and in the Schusterstube that I've never heard 
before. The quintet was beautifully planned and ended with a genuine Karajan 
climax. On the stage hovered the invisible spirit of Wieland Wagner—half the 
cast was directly imported from Bayreuth—and I couldn’t help wishing that 
the greatest producer of the day, Wieland Wagner, and the world’s most 
interesting conductor, Herbert von Karajan, could get together. They could 
give us the operatic theatre of the century; if each would only swallow a 
little pride and misgiving and admit his admiration for the other (which I 
happen to know, each of them has), the Gesamtkunstwerk and opera 
generally would enormously benefit from this co-operation. Now that Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower have met, how about it, meine Herren? 


Under Wieland’s guidance Otto Wiener’s once colourless Sachs has 
matured into a deeply convincing character, with much warmth and wisdom; 
not one false gesture. The rest of the Bayreuth element (van Mill, Windgassen, 
Waechter) were excellent though Waechter’s temperament overdid Kothner a 
little. The non-Bayreuth members (Jurinac, Réssel-Majdan, Doench, Dickie) 
were also very good. A remarkable evening. 


Far less remarkable was the season’s first Tristan, performance. The 
gap widens between Karajan’s great conducting and mediocre staging of the 
work. The music sounds wonderful (though a little too loud in some places 
when the singers are drowned by it) but the production shows too many 
amateurish moments on the stage. The passage of time and a second look 
which seemed to benefit Karajan’s Ring productions haven't yet been able to 
improve Tristan as yet. The production is unworthy of Karajan’s musical con- 
ception. This time Médl sang Isolde, deeply moving despite the forced high 
tones, and Schéffler was such an excellent Kurwenal that one wondered why 
he hadn’t been asked to sing the part in the premiere. The other parts were 
again sung by Windgassen, Frick and Réssel-Majdan. 

The present Staatsoper regime has never shown excessive admiration for 
Richard Strauss and the Festwoche seemed to be arranged out of a sense of 
duty rather than enthusiasm for the Master who died ten years ago. There 
were mediocre performances of Rosenkavalier and Ariadne. Miarzendorfer 
conducted an interesting Salome (with Goltz in fine form) and Arabella was 
successful mainly because both Della Casa and Rothenberger sang and acted 
so beautifully. The best Strauss evening was Frau ohne Schatten which 
Boehm always conducts with dedication and intensity and which the Phil- 
harmoniker play so beautifully; Willi Boskovsky’s violin solo alone is worth 
the price of the ticket. This time I liked the Dyer’s family (Goltz and 
Schoffler) better than the Emperor and his crowd (Cunitz, Geisler, Hoengen): 
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all were good but Goltz and Schéffler were admirable. On the stage there 
was confusion as always when no one is in charge. 


Joan Sutherland made her successful Vienna début as Donna Anna in 

a Don Giovanni distinguished also by excellent performances by Giiden, 

Wachter and Berry, and undistinguished by the indifferent ‘conducting’ of 

Hollreiser. Miss Sutherland is a dramatic coloratura with a strong personality, 

dramatic intensity, fine vocal technique and impeccable taste—exactly what 
Vienna could need. She signed a guest contract the following morning. 

Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


Charleroi. The 1959-60 season opened with the first performance in 
French of Egk’s Der Revisor, conducted by the composer. This was followed 
by Fidelio, and the first performance in Belgium of Poulenc’s La Voix 
Humaine with Denise Duval. Other works to be heard during the season 
include Roméo et Juliette, La Forza del Destino, and The Bartered Bride. 
Among the artists engaged are Lucienne Delvaux, Mado Robin, Pierre Fleta, 
Huc-Santana, and Antonio Nardelli. 


Antwerp. Mina Bolotine’s second season began with a new production of 
Don Giovanni, conducted by André Vandernoot and produced by J. Verst- 
raete. Both were quite pleasurable surprises. Vandernoot proved a distin- 
guished opera conductor, giving a remarkably vivid and stylish performance 
of Don Giovanni which ranks among the very best I have heard. The pro- 
duction provided a second surprise in using costumes of Mozart’s day. I 
always wondered how Don Giovanni would fare this way, and the result 
surpassed expectations. After all, this was how the work was produced in 
Mozart’s day in Prague and Vienna, and it is remarkable how well his music 
suits the style. I have always felt a discrepancy between the heavy Spanish 
renaissance costuming and the music, and suspected that the note of heaviness 


The Antwerp production of ‘Don Giovanni’ in costumes of Mozart's day 

















Rita Gorr with Jacques Cellier in 
‘La Favorita’ at Ghent 


that creeps into so many performances 
was for this reason. The Antwerp pro- 
duction proved my suspicions right. 
Though musically Vandernoot did 
stress the dramatic element, the visual 
part remained light, so that for once 
the work became what its title pro- 
claims it to be: a dramma giocoso. 
Of course, all Antwerp performances 
are handicapped by being sung in 
Flemish, a language which approaches 
Danish as the most unsingable in the 
world (it is even worse than Dutch, as 
it is less articulated). The fact that 
four members of the cast were 
foreigners who had obviously never 
spoken more than two words of 
Flemish in their lives did not help. 


The Brussels La Monnaie company 
having been disbanded, its members 
have swarmed all over Antwerp, Ghent 
and Liége; and thus the French soprano 
Marysé Patris (from Marseilles) 
was obliged to sing Donna Elvira Mertens 
in Flemish. I strained to catch just one word, and succeeded in catching four— 
‘In which an abyss.’ For the rest, she could just as well have been singing in 
Serbian or Hindustani! Zerlina was French, too, the Commendatore a Pole, 
and Don Giovanni an Argentine with a German name. Vocally the three 
ladies were excellently matched. Donna Anna was Marie-Louise Hendrickx, a 
lyric Donna Anna with a most beautiful timbre and excellent style; Donna 
Elvira the strongly dramatic Marysé Patris, and Zerlina the twenty year old 
Claudine Arnaud, sweet-voiced and pretty. Edward van Decker was an indi- 
vidual Leporello; the Dutch Chris Scheffer a stylish and mellifluous Don 
Ottavio. The Don Giovanni was lightweight vocally, and quite impossible as 
an actor; he seemed to be only interested in himself, not at all in his women- 
folk. A pity the sketchy sets did not come up to the excellent and beautiful 
costuming. Leo Riemens 


Ghent. The season started with La Favorita. Being -born in Ghent, Rita 
Gorr makes a few annual appearances here, and these are the rare occasions 
when she can be heard in her own country. She is now at her very peak. The 
voice has lost something of its dark velvet tone of a few years ago, but has 
gained in dramatic intensity and acquired some luminous topnotes. I cannot 
imagine a better Leonora, especially in the French version, where Donizetti 
approaches the grandiose style of Meyerbeer. Again and again I was re- 
minded of such legendary French contraltos as Marie Delna and Jeanne 
Gerville-Réache. In these lean days when France does not seem able to 
produce any really large voices for the dramatic works of the first half of 
the last century, Rita Gorr is one of the few artists who evokes that glorious 
period. In view of this one regretted that she did not have a better tenor. 
For some obscure reason Antonio Nardelli sang Fernando in Italian, though 
last year he had managed acceptable French. The result was that he ruined 
the wonderful duets with Gorr and upset the style of the performance. Cattin 
as Alfonso, and Ghibaud as Baldassare were quite adequate. I was, however, 
most disappointed to find that the renovation bug is beginning to bite even 
conservative Ghent. Here was one of the few theatres where one could attend 
an opera and believe oneself transported back to the last century. Now these 
fine old realistic sets have been abandoned for the usual sketchy and flimsy 
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set pieces, with the cross from Forza del Destino much in evidence. It was 
as if someone had just sent all his antique furniture to the scrapheap in 
favour of a nice new modern set that will be hopelessly old fashioned in a 
few years’ time. Leo Riemens 


FRANCE 


Orange. Four productions were given this year before the ancient wall 
of the theatre. Only one could, by its classical nobility, bear the wall’s 
presence—Sophocles’s Antigone. Still, two of the operas had a great success, 
with an audience of 12,000 for Mireille and 9,000 for Faust. Neither of these 
centenary works seemed at home against the stiff décor of the ancient theatre. 
All the producers’ ingenuity was needed to adapt them to a frame too 
grandiose for their smiling romanticism. Marcel Lamy, in charge of Mireille, 
used the wall as much as possible; José Beckmans, with Faust, concealed it 
as much as possible. Both methods brought about happy results. But as, in 
the Midi, everyone knows and loves and sings Mireille and Faust, the pro- 
ductions were above all successful for the excellence of their performance. 
Mireille was sung by Jeanne Vivalda, Simone Couderc, Edmée Sabran, Alain 
Vanzo, Michel Dens, Xavier Depraz and Henri Pevrottes; Faust by Jacqueline 
Brumaire, Albert Lance, Robert Massard and Georges Vaillant. Jean Fournet 
and Louis Fourestier conducted. Stéphane Wolff 


Lyons. Three productions by Louis Erlo drew different crowds to the 
ancient theatre at Fourviéres. Firstly, for intelligent amusement, Offenbach’s 
La Belle Héléne. Staged with tremendous verve and humour, performed with 
irresistible liveliness, the piece was a triumph of wit and good taste. For the 
first time a producer has now made use of a helicopter. No matter that this 
makes one more anachronism in a piece that already has plenty. Maria 
Murano, Jean Raymond, Michel Sénéchal and Willy Clément were conducted 
by Edmond Carriére. 

Next, for spectacle lovers, came a revival of Samson et Dalila, staged 
with pomp and dignity. I doubt if the work has ever been so sumptuously 
produced in France; admittedly the ancient theatre, with its receding tiers 
covered in foliage, encourages the imagination. And Erlo is a man of many 
happy ideas. The singers were Simone Couderc, Guy Fouché, Julien Haas and 
Gérard Chapuis, with Pierre Cruchon conducting 

And lastly, for connoisseurs of former repertory steadies, Reyer’s Sigurd 
had been dug up. Despite a remarkable production, despite the skills of 
Suzanne Sarroca, Gustave Botiaux, Julien Haas and Henri Médus, the piece 
seemed stamped with the fashions of its own day, aged. This is of a school 
that can no longer hold the interest; or at best must raise a quiet smile. 


Stéphane Wolff 
GERMANY 


Bremen. A feature of the opening weeks of the new season was the 
revival of Ludwig Roselius’s opera Godiva, which was conducted by Heinz 
Wallberg and produced by Oskar Walleck. The cast included Montserrat 
Caballé, Caspar Brécheler and Theodor Schlott. Ariodante and La Traviata 
were also heard early in the season. 


Cassel. The newly built Cassel Staatstheater represents a classic case of 
modern architectural confusion. When a competition for the best project was 
held several years ago, the first prize was unanimously awarded to Hans 
Scharoun from Berlin, undoubtedly one of Germany’s few architects of inter- 
national calibre. Elegant to look at and—as it seemed—eminently suitable in 
its perfect realisation of the needs of modern theatre practice, his building 
would have presented Cassel with an outstanding example of contemporary 
architecture. (This seemed appropriate for a city that houses Europe’s most 
progressive and comprehensive exhibition of modern art, the famous 
DOKUMENTA.) Alas, Scharoun’s project was expected to cost slightly more 
than the sum nominated in the regulations. Municipal red-tape finally suc- 
ceedled in rejecting Scharoun’s plan and two local architects were commis- 
sioned to build what now represents a chaos of forms and functions on 
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The new Staatstheater at Cassel, by Paul Bode and Ernst Brundig 


Cassel’s historic Friedrichplatz. The result is that the new theatre (actually 
the building houses two theatres, a bigger one of about 1,000 visitors capacity, 
and a smaller one which will mainly serve for straight plays) has cost about 
twice as much as was originally expected. Bad enough as its exterior is, even 
worse are the first impressions one receives on entering the would-be chic 
foyer; while the auditorium of the Grosses Haus is a mad-house of interior 
decoration. Noisy in its colours, forms and functions, which seem to be in 
a state of permanent static warfare, it distracts rather than directs one’s 
attention to the stage. 


The new house was inaugurated with the premitre of Rudolf Wagner- 
Régeny’s Prometheus, a seventy-minute mixture of an opera-oratorio which 
had been specially commissioned for the occasion. All the leading critics who 
were present complained of the second-hand hotchpotch of musical styles 
(which, however, seemed perfectly appropriate amidst the architectural hotch- 
potch of the interior decoration) and the unrelieved boredom of the work, 
which to most of them seemed to last even longer than Parsifal! Other 
opening premiéres included Fidelio, Turandot, Bettelstudent and a ballet even- 
ing. Of these I only attended Fidelio, which received a verfunctory perform- 
ance, the best part of which was the very good playing of the orchestra (one 
of Germany’s oldest orchestras, with a tradition dating back several centuries) 
under Paul Schmitz. For Hermann Schaffner’s (the Intendant’s) production 
and Waldemar Mayer-Zick’s designs I could raise little enthusiasm. These 
Bayreuth imitations become more and more nauseating. The best singing 
came from Martin Matthias Schmidt (the Don Fernando, who was also the 
protagonist of Wagner-Régeny’s work), who possesses a very pleasing 
Fischer-Dieskau-like baritone. Also on the credit side was Aage Poulsen’s 
Rocco. But Kurt Schiiffler as Florestan and Egmont Koch as Pizarro gave 
vocally rather undernourished performances. No, what really made one look 
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Nehrdich 
The premiére of Wagner-Régeny’s ‘Prometheus’ at Cassel 


forward to this performance was Gerda Lammers as Leonore. She had 
obviously some difficulties in negotiating the more florid passages of her part, 
and her intonation suffered from certain impurities (during the whole first 
act she sang continually sharp). But she recovered after the interval, and 
was excellent throughout the second act. On the whole the evening was not 
very exciting—in any case not exciting enough to justify the £500,000 budget 
of the Cassel Staatstheater (of which only about one-fifth comes from the 
box-office, while the remainder is contributed by the city and the state of 
Hesse). Horst Koegler 


Dresden. Glinka’s national opera /van Susanin is a rarity on the German 
stage. It was performed in Leipzig a few years ago, and now the promised 
production at Dresden has materialized. It had been carefully prepared, and 
was a definite success, with many individual triumphs too. The Russian 
musicologist Sergei Gorodezki had prepared the version used in Dresden. 
Scenically and musically it had much to commend it; yet one missed the 
original version of the epilogue and the final hymn which is the spiritual 
and musical crown of the opera. Alfred Eichhorn’s production proceeded 
from the assumption that the complete work could not be put across on 
the German stage. The historical story was cleverly told within the frame- 
work formed by the choral prologue of the first scene, and the epilogue. There 
was an attempt to link the individual scenes musically, and to this end the 
overture was placed after the prologue. More questionable was the insertion 
of Glinka’s ‘Kamarinskaya’, which slowed down the action at the beginning. 
Eichhorn’s production and Otto Gréllmann’s sets avoided all the attributes 
of historical grand opera. The contrast between the animation of the indi- 
vidual characters and the statuesquely massed chorus of prologue and epilogue 
was very effective. Equally fine was the fusion of the ballet in the excellent 
Polish act into the conception of the opera as a whole. 
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Wilhelm Schleuning at the head of the Staatskapelle held the perform- 
ance together with his firm feeling for tones. The chorus (trained by Ernst 
Hintze) sang splendidly. Theo Adam, the Susanin, gave a fine and convinc- 
ing performance, musically and dramatically. With him were Ruth Glowa- 
Burkhardt (Antonida), the promising young tenor Gerd Hésel (Sobinin), and 
the even younger Ilse Ludwig (Vanja). It was a success which other stages 
cannot ignore. Siegmund Wéolfing 












Diisseldorf. The Deutsche Oper am Rhein season opened on September 
2 with a new production of Tannhduser. Hans Hopf sang the title role, with 
Marcel Cordes as Wolfram, Hildegard Hillebrecht as Elisabeth, Henry Ekstrém 
as Venus and Deszé Ernster as the Landgrave. Alberto Erede was the con- 
ductor and Reinhard Lehmann the producer. A few days later at Duisburg 
there was a new production of Madama Butterfly with Ditha Sommer in the 
title role, Rudolf Francl as Pinkerton, Martha Deisen as Suzuki, and Thomas 
Hemsley as Sharpless. Reinhard Peters was the conductor, and Giinther Roth 
the producer. A Strauss commemoration week (September 8-14) featured per- 
formances of Ariadne auf Naxos, Rosenkavalier, Arabella, Elektra, Salome, 
and Capriccio. The latter was a new production by Rudolf Hartmann, con- 
ducted by Fritz Zaun. 

















Essen. In his third opera Giselher Klebe continues his practice of adapt- 
ing world literature to the needs of the contemporary musical stage (as he 
will do again in his next opera, which he has recently been commissioned to 
write on the Amphytrion plot for the opening of the new Berlin Stadtische 
Oper in 1961). After Schiller and Balzac, it now falls to Shakespeare to provide 
him with a libretto. His new one-act opera The Assassination of Caesar (re- 
cently performed at Essen), is a musical setting of parts of Act 3 of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. Addicted dodecaphonist that he is, Klebe draws his 
musical material from a basic twelve-note complex, and once again one 
admires the atmospheric starkness as well as the economy of his writing. 
Nonetheless, by reducing his characters to a sort of musical formula existence, 
Klebe makes it extremely difficult for his listener to establish mental contact 
with the people on the stage. Long passages of the stringless score are written 
for declamatory sprechgesang. The additional use of music (actually most of 
it is nothing more than organized noise) on tapes, which are transmitted 
through loudspeakers in the audience, here seems rather superficial. The ccm- 
poser uses this method to underline his main interest, which is the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman people after Caesar’s death. This is symbolized in the 
slow but inevitable dissolution of the chorus, which begins firmly and in 
unison, and ends thirty minutes later as the curtain falls on a chaos of sound. 
It is nearly impossible to assess the musical qualities of such a work after 
one hearing. The general impression of the Essen premiére was hardly very 
satisfactory. The main solo roles were interpreted by Julius Jiillich (Caesar), 
Herbert Fliether (Marc Antony) and Claude Hector (Cinna), and the con- 
ductor was Gustav Kénig. The production, which was directed by Giinther 
Roth and designed by Dominik Hartmann, the Diisseldorf Klebe-specialists, 
was rather provincial and generally awkward. The Klebe premiére was pre- 
ceded by the first German stage performance of Debussy’s Le martyr de St. 
Sebastien, for which the same team was responsible. It seems nearly impossible 
to find a convincing scenic solution for this work, which is probably most 
satisfactory if just listened to on the Ansermet record. Horst Koegler 




































Frankfurt. The new season opened on September 1 with a performance 
of the successful Tosca production with Edith Lang, Ernst Kozub, and Willi 
Wolff 


Hamburg. An impressive performance of Turandot opened the new 
season at the Staatsoper. It also marked the successful beginning of the reign 
of the Swiss composer Rolf Liebermann, who has followed Heinz Tietjen as 
Intendant and has promised us a most interesting and well selected pro- 
gramme. 
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Englert 
Act 2 of ‘Tosca’ at Frankfurt 


This start was promising enough. Scenically and musically, Puccini's last 
opera received a performance of great beauty and intense dramatic force. 
This was mainly due to two young artists of outstanding talents: the producer 
Joachim Herz and the conductor Istvan Kertesz. On the stage, with the help 
of the big chorus, Herz always kept the drama going and never allowed the 
opera, in its ceremonial parts, to become a mere show-piece. He succeeded 
in building up the most exciting choral groupings which I have seen since 
Giinther Rennert’s productions. In all he did he testified as a producer of 
distinction who really knows his business. 

The same can be said of Kertesz who, as a conductor, seems to me the 
greatest discovery in German opera houses since the advent of Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. On the strength of this and of some other performances he con- 
ducted here, I am certain that Kertesz, in the wake of his successful com- 
patriots Solti and Fricsay, has an important career before him in German 
operatic life. The music flows under his baton in a natural way; he has as 
strong a feeling for the scent of tender lyrical passages (there were some 
wonderful moments in his Carmen) as he has an innate sense for dramatic 
rise and climax; he enjoys and displays sound, but always in a controlled 
way; he knows how to handle his singers; and, as Turandot has shown, he 
can keep firmly together the massed forces of great operatic scenes. 


The singing was dominated by the powerful tenor of Eugene Tobin. 
This American singer was far. better and happier in the exacting part of 
Calaf than in anything I have heard from him before. As Turandot, Helga 
Pilarczyk tried hard to make us forget that this is certainly not her part; but 
it would be unfair to criticize a singer who eventually takes over a part 
which more easy-going colleagues decline. Melitta Muszely was a moving Liv. 
The Ping-Pang-Pong trio was well done by Caspar Brécheler, Kurt Marschner 
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and Jiirgen Forster. Special mention should be made of the impressive and 
well lit sets by Alfred Siercke and of the well trained chorus of Giinter 
Hertel. Wolfgang Nilter 


Mannheim. The season opened with a new production of Don Giovanni 
with Willi Wolff in the title role, Kurt Schneider as Leporello, Gladys 
Spector as Donna Anna, Elisabeth Thoma as Elvira, Herta Schmidt as Zerlina, 
and Dermot Troy as Ottavio (at later performances, Franz Glawatsch), The 
tenor Jean Cox, who joins the company this season, made his début as Alfredo 
in La Traviata, and was later heard as Des Grieux in Manon Lescaut. 


Munich. Prinzregententheater. The Bayerische Staatsoper began its 1959- 
60 season on September 17 with a performance of Fidelio conducted by 
Robert Heger. Inge Borkh, Liselotte Félser, Hans Hopf and Josef Metternich 
sang the leading roles. Josef Keilberth made his first appearance as the 
company’s new Generalmusikdirektor on September 20 conducting Tristan und 
Isolde with Astrid Varnay, Hertha Tépper, Ludwig Suthaus, Metternich, and 
Walter Kreppel. Other events during the season’s opening weeks included 
Salome (Borkh, Ira Malaniuk, Fritz Uhl, Metternich; conductor, Keilberth), 
Wozzeck (Helga Pilarczyk, Albrecht Peter, August Seider, Lorenz Fehenber- 
ger; conductor Erich Riede), and Otello (Anneliese Kupper, Uhl, Metternich; 
conductor Meinhard von Zallinger). 


Nuremberg. The first new production of the season was Figaro, which 
introduced Peter Prohaska in the title role, Raimund Grumbach as Count 
Almaviva and Eva-Maria Molnar as the Countess. The rest of the cast in- 
cluded Lotte Schaidle as Susanna, and Barbara Wittokowski as Cherubino. The 
conductor was Erich Riede, the producer Wolfgang Blum. 


Stuttgart. The 1959-60 season opened on September 12 with a new pro- 
duction of Ariadne auf Naxos. Gladys Kuchta sang Ariadne, Eugen Tobin 
was Bacchus, Ruth-Margret Piitz Zerbinetta, and Lore Wissmann the Com- 
poser. Ferdinand Leitner conducted and Kurt Puhlmann was the producer. 
Birgit Nilsson made a solitary guest appearance as Amelia in Un Ballo in 
Maschera, and Gloria Davy was heard as Aida. 


Wuppertal. With Combattimento and, in an extended, wholly balletized 
version, Arianna already in their repertory, to which now II ritorno d’Ulisse in 
patria has been added, the Wuppertaler Biihnen are well on their way 
to a full Monteverdi Festival in a not too distant future. The adaptor of 
all these works is Erich Kraack, a practising musician from Cologne, who is 
trying for direct appeal to the modern listener rather than for purity of style 
—which does not mean, however, that he does not try (and mostly very 
successfully) to reconcile both aims. In any case, he makes use of modern 
orchestration techniques to create a sort of alienated .instrumental sound. 
The backbone is a large string section, but he does not abandon such period- 
evoking instruments as harpsichord, harp and recorder. Of course, one can 
argue about the legitimacy of such practice; but on the other hand, one may 
ask which other method has been able to draw this by no means small 
audience for several seasons now to three different Monteverdi works. 


If Wuppertal performances rarely rise to luminous heights, they never 
fall below a certain mark which is well above the standard of most other 
cities of 400,000 inhabitants. Wuppertal can boast of that rarity: a fine 
ensemble and of a very style-conscious staff—a really integrated team, with 
Hans Georg Ratjen as conductor, Georg Reinhardt as producer, Heinrich 
Wendel as designer and Erich Walter as choreographer. It was this team, 
too, which was responsible for the production of Monteverdi’s fascinating 
Odysseus opera. And theatrically a very effective production it was, even if 
it sometimes seemed faintly corny and made one sigh for some cuts in the 
three-hour-long score. The musical interpretation was sound, with some 
especially gratifying singing by Annamaria Bessel as Penelope, Emilie Walter- 
Sacks as Ericlea and Kathe Maas as Pallas Athene; nor must one forget 
Mikko Plosila, in the title role, who sang with such abandon that it seemed 
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only one step from Monteverdi to Verdian cabalettas. Neither the chorus nor 
the orchestra was very distinguished, but one other aspect remains to be 
mentioned: all these Monteverdi performances are sung in Italian (or at 
least in a language approaching Italian}—and you know what that means on 
a German stage! Horst Koegler 


HOLLAND 


During the very short holiday period of the Netherlands Opera, the 
Deutsche Oper am Rhein gave two performances of Figaro at the Scheven- 
ingen Kurhaus. They were conducted by Fritz Zaun, in Georg Hartmann’s 
production, with a cast that included Valerie Bak as the Countess, Hanna 
Ludwig as Cherubino, Ingrid Paller as Susanna, Kurt Gester as the Count and 
—replacing an indisposed Fritz Ollendorff—Karl Kohn as Figaro. The latter 
made a deep impression, disclosing an uncommonly fine voice. Accustomed 
as we are to hearing Nozze di Figaro in Italian, these German performances 
proved to be most enjoyable, through their excellent ensemble spirit. 


The official opera season in Holland starts in mid-August, though the 
first two weeks officially seem to belong to the pre-holiday season. Usually 
the first month is used in getting one’s breath back and produces few surprises. 
Nevertheless, this time we had one. In La Bohéme the part of Mimi was twice 
sung by a young Italian soprano, Mirella Freni, who proved to be something 
of a sensation. Here at last is a really young and comely Mimi, lively and 
yet wistful, with that touch of morbidezza one longs for in this part and so 
seldom gets. Her voice is sweet in timbre, without the archness of so many 
light lyric Italian sopranos, and yet with a soaring top that enabled her to 
take the high C at the end of Act | in a way that reminded me of Melba. The 
new direction proved its worth by at once engaging her to sing Micaéla in the 
forthcoming Carmen with Mimi Aarden. 


The first of the series of new productions was a new Cav-Pag under 
Guarnieri, produced by Frans Boerlage. The only ‘novelties’ this season seem 
to be Walkiire and the Bettelstudent (bien étonnés de se trouver ensemble); 
but as usual we are being treated to a whole series of old works in new 
guises. Our worst fears were realised this time, though only in Pagliacci. And 
this proves that all this nonsense of ‘renovation’ is no more than a pose with 
certain producers. They are afraid of doing the right thing, having to prove 
they can do something nobody else has yet done. If a conductor acted with so 
little consideration for the style, intentions and wishes of the composer, there 
would be howls of indignation. 


Boerlage produced Cavalleria in the normal way, and even proved that 
he was able to find interesting new details and remove the static quality 
of the old routine performances. Anny Delorie sang Santuzza wonderfully, 
though I do wish she wouldn't, as I really fear this part is taxing her voice 
unduly. Johan van der Zalm, Jos Borelli, Lidy van der Veen and Phyliss 
Lommel completed the adequate cast. Then, having proved he could do things 
right, Mr Boerlage proceeded tou murder Pagliacci. He placed the opera in 
modern times, at the edge of an Italian provincial town. Silvio became a car 
mechanic. Tonio sang the prologue in an overall, brandishing a hammer. 
Nedda turned out to be a typically English chorus girl of uncertain age, pre- 
sumably picked up by Canio from the gutters of Lambeth. She wore a 
petticoat and a cocktail dress. All this was in scenery reminding one of Porgy 
and Bess. Quite apart from all this childish nonsense, Mr Boerlage missed 
practically every point. Instead of welcoming the strolling players, the chorus 
sang their opening ‘Son qua’ strolling aimlessly across the stage, some of the 
women wheeling prams. The performance fell even lower in the Nedda of 
Patricia Hyde-Thomas, who even had to leave out her two trills before the 
Ballatella. Her only applause came from an enraptured Tonio on the stage; 
but even this did not rouse a single member of the stony audience. Tonio was 
sung, very well indeed, by Paolo Gorin in a style that reminded me of De 
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Luca, and Gé Genemans was another vocal surprise as Silvio. Canio was sung 
first by Leonard Del Ferro—a big voice which somehow exhausted itself 
just before reaching the climax of ‘Vesti la giubba’. In the third performance 
he was indisposed, and at short notice replaced by Hans Kaart, making his 
first appearance here for*two and a half years. He showed that he has grown 
vocally in the interval He gave a most impressive rendering, now matching 
his enormous voice with a sound vocal technique and a temperamental and 
most moving dramatic sense. Three cheers for his refusing to don the natty 
blue suit of our nightmare production, but insisting on wearing his usual 
Canio dress. Leo Riemens 


HUNGARY 


Budapest. On September 23 the Budapest Opera gave the first public 
stage performance in modern times of Haydn’s two-act burletta, L'infedelta 
delusa. The work was originally performed at the Esterhaza Theatre in July 
1773, and was repeated during the visit of the Empress Maria Theresa in 
September. Haydn scholars are now generally of the opinion that L’infedelta 
delusa is his greatest stage work, and the performance at Budapest gave every 
indication that the opera is on its way to a permanent place in the European 
repertory. It is a terse work which lasts two hours, but the Budapest per- 
formance was heavily cut so as to enable a ballet by Leo Weiner to be given. 
The cuts were in part rather unfortunate, especially that in the finale of Act | 
—as tense and dramatic a piece of music as Haydn ever wrote: 


The revival of // mondo della luna together with that of L’infedelta have 
put the problem of Haydn’s operas in an entirely new light, both historically 
and intrinsically, i.e. as music. It is clear that we shall have to revise our 
opinion about pre-Mozartian opera—a field about which most of us are 
woefully ignorant. Historically, the Mozartian finale is now shown to have 
been a fully developed form as early as 1770; and musically, though we 
shall never dig up another Don Giovanni, it is obvious that we have been 
missing a lot of delightful, witty and in part extremely beautiful music by 
having allowed Haydn’s operas to 
remain unpublished and unplayed. It 
is cheering to learn that the Universal 
Edition is about to publish L’infedelta 
delusa in full score, miniature score, 
piano score and complete performance 
material. 


The Budapest production was 
charmingly staged (conductor: Ervin 
Lukacs; producer: Klara Huszar; sets 
by Gabor Forray and costumes by 
Gizella Szeitz) and the orchestra played 
neatly, precisely, but not always with 
that wiry delicacy which, for example, 
Beecham can give to an eighteenth 
century score. Of the singers, Jézsef 
Réti as the principal tenor and Margit 
Laszl6 as the leading soprano were 
outstanding. The bass, Andras Farag6, 
had not the range to enable him to 
sing the low notes Haydn asks for, as 


Margit Ldszl6 and Jozsef Réti in 
Haydn’s ‘L’Infedelta delusa’ at 
Budapest 




















a result of which some of the nearly sinister colour of his big F minor aria 
was lost. For some curious reason, the opening ensemble (a marvellous piece 
in a huge, 400-bar setting) and the closing number were sung not by the 
soloists (as Haydn requires) but by a small chorus. Retaining Haydn's 
original ensemble would have enabled the producer to move the principals 
around and break up the stage better than was possible with a chorus, which, 
even when small, is likely to be unwieldy. The opera was played in a musical 
reconstruction of Jené Vécsey, who worked directly from the autograph in 
the Budapest National Library. H. C. Robbins Landon 


ITALY 


Milan. Teatro Lirico. The autumn season concluded with performances 
of Il Trovatore (Carla Ferrario, Maria Minetto, Achille Braschi, Piero Capuc- 
cilli), Cavalleria Rusticana (Anita Corridori, Wanda Madonna, Erminio 
Lorenzi), and Pagliacci (Giuditta Mazzoleni, Salvatore Lisitano, Carlo Torre- 
giani). 

Bergamo. Teatro Donizetti. The autumn season opened on October 3 
with the premiére of Corregidor by Marino Cremesini with Carla Gavazzi, 
Giovanni Antonioli, Paolo Pedani, and Angelo Mercuriali. Conductor Luciano 
Rosada. This was followed by Rigoletto (Renata Scotto, Fiorenza Cossotto, 
Alfredo Kraus, Ettore Bastianini, Ivo Vincd. Conductor Franco Mannino. 


Naples. The open-air season at the Arena Flegrea concluded with perform- 
ances of Lucia di Lammermoor with Gianna d’Angelo, Giuseppe Gismondo, 
Ugo Savarese, and Carlo Carva. The conductor was Ugo Rapalo. 


Rome. The closing performances at the Terme di Caracalla included 
Carmen with Gloria Lane, Rina Gigli, Gastone Limarilli, Giangiacomo 
Guelfi, conductor Armando La Rosa Parodi; and //] Trovatore, Margherita 
Roberti, Lucia Danieli, Franco Corelli, Aldo Protti, conductor Oliviero de 
Fabritiis. 

Siena, Teatro Comunale dei Rinnovati. On September 5 and 6 the Opera 
Class of the Accademia Musicale Chigiana under the direction of Gina Cigna 
gave performances of two operas, making up a triple bill with the Ballet 
Class. Rossellini's La Guerra with Stefania Sina Daris as the Mother, and 
Orlandini’s I] Giocatore (revised by Frazzi) with sets by Zeffirelli were the 
two works given. Bruno Tigacci was the conductor. 


POLAND 


Warsaw. The best opera in Poland, 
it is reluctantly agreed in Warsaw, is 
not there but in Poznan (the former 
Posen), where the large part of the 
population that speaks German devel- 
oped an early and ardent preference 
for grand opera. The Poznan Opera 
was one of the few houses that was 
not destroyed during the last war, and 
when the shooting was over, the Poz- 
nan company, with the help of the 
Russian liberators, started to perform 
again in 1945. The trouble with War- 
saw as an opera city is that it has 
always been a pianists’ town. Since the 
days of Chopin there have been more 
gifted pianists in Warsaw than in 
any other city of comparable size. 


Stefania Sina Daris as the mother 
in Rossellini’s ‘La Guerra’ at Siena 





Grassi 














‘Turandot at Poznan 


But there is again good opera in Warsaw, and there are also opera houses 
in Cracow, Lodz, Gdansk (the former Danzig), Bytom (the former Beuthen) 
and Wroclaw (the former Breslau). Obviously opera is at home in all cities 
formerly under German régime. 


The Warsaw Opera, a beautiful house in Renaissance style, was com- 
pletely destroyed at the beginning of the last war. It had a sound musical 
tradition, One of its early directors was the great Polish conductor Emil 
Mlynarski. At the end of the war Warsaw was eighty-seven per cent destroyed 
and no one thought of rebuilding the opera house. By 1953 an operatic com- 
pany had been formed and performances started at Roma Hall, a former 
cinema and concert auditorium with over a thousand seats in a rather gloomy 
setting. There is a small, wholly inadequate stage, practically no stage 
machinery, obsolete lighting equipment, but, most important, the acoustics 
are not bad. For two years reconstruction of a new opera house exactly where 
the old one stood has been under way and it is hoped that the rebuilt opera 
house will be opened in 1962. It will again be a theatre in classic Renaissance 
style with over two thousand seats in the amphitheatre and two galleries. (The 
stage will be equipped with the latest models by the German firm of Siemens, 
and the architects have seen to it that there will be ample store-rooms and 
lots of rehearsal space, which the old house did not have.) 


The current repertory of the Warsaw Opera is not large. Last year they 
performed Tosca, Madama Butterfly, La Traviata, Barbiere di Siviglia, Car- 
men, Faust, Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, Pique Dame, and two operas by the 
Polish composer Stanislaw Moniuszko, a contemporary of Chopin, Strasny 
Dvur and Halka. Halka is the Polish national opera. It was performed for 
the first time in 1858 and is given at least once a week by every Polish opera 
company. By the time you read this report Warsaw will have given the 300th 
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Piotr Rytel’s ‘Ijola’ 


Opera at Wroclaw 


Myszkowski 
Moniuszko’s ‘Hrabina’ 








performance—since the reopening in 1953, mind you! They say they could 
give Halka three times a week and would always sell out the house. (They 
could do the same thing with Faust at the Paris Opéra, with the Bartered 
Bride in Prague, Zauberfl6te in Vienna and with Aida everywhere). This year 
the Opera will present new productions of Aida, Boris Godunov, Trovatore 
and Wozzeck.-Performances are given almost every day throughout the year, 
and there are special afternoon performances for school children. There is 
a good though not yet first-rate ballet. Tickets are inexpensive as in all state- 
subsidized theatres in Communist countries. In Warsaw prices range from 
seven zlotys to twenty-five zlotys. 


The main problem, as in so many other houses, is a shortage of good 
conductors. Mieczyslaw Mierzejewski, the Opera’s chief conductor, is much 
in demand abroad and people complain that he is too often away from 
Warsaw. We have heard that complaint elsewhere. Another serious problem 
is a lack of able instrumentalists. The opera’s orchestra of 110 members is 
handicapped by the competition of the Warsaw Philharmonic, Poland’s best 
orchestra, which lures away the best players from the Opera. Musicians are 
not well paid in Poland—three thousand zlotys are said to be a top salary 
—and they often leave one opera house to try their luck in another, which 
doesn’t make for ensemble building, tradition and style. But without a first- 
rate orchestra there can be no first-rate opera house. 


The chorus also has its problems. There seems to be no lack of adequate 
voices but the members of the chorus have little stage experience and there 
is often a clumsiness about them that one notices in many opera houses 
behind the Iron Curtain which have not had the benefit of training by a 
Rennert or a Wieland Wagner. The sets and the staging emphasize these 
shortcomings. Sometimes a production is a successful modern experiment 
(though it must be said there is no Felsenstein in Warsaw) and sometimes they 
belong to the conservative papier-maché variety. This is surprising because 
the standards of the legitimate theatre in Warsaw are high. Many critics 
have severely blamed this incongruous state of affairs and advised the man- 
agement to get hold of a couple of good producers and stage designers. 


Among the singers there are many talented artists. Only a few of them 
are known outside Poland: Alina Bolechowska, Alicia Dankowska, Halina 
Slonicka, Waclaw Domieniecki, Edmund Kossowski, Bernard Ladysz, but 
there are many others. There is one outstanding phenomenon: the Warsaw 
Opera is perhaps the only one in the world that has more tenors than it 
can handle. General manager Bursztynowicz showed me his list of thirteen— 
I repeat, thirteen—tenors. Not all may develop into future Giglis or Mel- 
chiors but managers elsewhere might be advised to take a trip to Warsaw 
and listen to some of the younger talent. 


It would be a good thing for all concerned. What some of Warsaw's 
singers need is experience abroad. Quite a few of the soloists could become 
first-rate artists if they could travel to the West and study under prominent 
conductors and producers. The material is all there and the ability to learn, 
but the artistic leadership is missing. The average performance is still below 
the standards of the leading houses in the West, but as in all Eastern opera 
houses, the discipline is strict and things never go quite as wrong as they 
do in Vienna, or New York, or Covent Garden, where they can go very 
wrong. There are unfortunately no great vocal teachers in Poland today, 
and many of the young singers started to work after only a few years of 
insufficient training. It is all right while they are young but the lack of tech- 
nique may become a serious handicap in a few years after they have sung too 
many parts too soon. Already the Warsaw Opera has as many vocal crises 
as the average house in the West. Mr Bursztynowicz must cope with sudden 
breakdowns, last-minute replacements and psychosomatic attacks. Operatically, 
it seems we are all in the same boat—and the boat is leaking. 


Joseph Wechsberg 
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U.S.S.R. 


Baku. The people of Azerbaijan, Turkic ethnographically but influenced in 
their culture mainly by Arabic, Persian and more recently Russian civiliza- 
tions, have had a primitive form of opera, known as mugam, since the 14th 
or 15th centuries; but it was not until 1908 that the capital, Baku, received its 
opera house — the first incidentally, in the entire Near and Middle East. The 
initiative in founding what has become the Azerbaijani State Opera and 
Ballst Theatre was taken by the composer Uzeir Hadjibekov, whose opera 
Leili and Medinui, based on the classical poem of Fizuli, is generally con- 
sidered to mark the birth of modern opera in this Caucasian land, The 
rhapsodical form common to music in this part of the East is retained, but 
national instruments give way to western ones. 

During the 1958-59 season the repertory included the principal operas of 
Tchaikovsky, Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov, sung in Russian; the more 
familar operas of Verdi, Puccini, Bizet and Rossini; works by Armenian, 
Georgian and Tartar composers, and classical and contemporary Azerbaijani 
opera. Twelve performances are given each month in a theatre with a 1,400 
seating capacity, In addition mugam is still performed. 

During the season that has just closed the main efforts of the Baku 
company were concentrated on preparing for the short season in Moscow, part 
of a ten-day festival of Aberbaijani literature and art. These festivals act as 
an important stimulus to artistic life in the republican capitals. It puts 
performers on their mettle to know that the eyes of Moscow critics are on 
them, and that the Bolshoy opera and ballet companies have interrupted their 
own seasons to make way for their colleagues from the ‘perimeter’. 

The main novelty the Baku company brought to Moscow last May was 
the opera Sevil (composer Fikrem Amirov, producer M. A. Mamedov, con- 
ductor Niazi, designer A. D. Fataliev), The 37-year-old Amirov is one of the 
best known Caucasian composers, his chamber and symphonic music having 
been played in western Europe and recently in the United States. Sevil, 
composed in 1953, uses a libretto based on a play of contemporary 
Azerbaijani life, and musically combines traditional operatic forms with the 
local mugam style. At the Moscow production the title role was sung by the 
company’s leading soprano Akhmedova, and the main tenor role by Rashid 
Beibutov, who is one of the Soviet Union’s most popular performers of light 
music. Baku has its own conservatory which supplies most of the opera house’s 
vocalists, though some have received training in Moscow or Leningrad. 


Kiev. Opera has been performed in the capital of the Ukraine for nearly 
a hundred years, and the present company at the State Opera House in Kiev 
enjoys a high reputation, During the 1958-59 season its repertory consisted of 
26 works, among them Lohengrin, the Ukrainian composer Dankievich’s 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky, and a revival of a satirical opera by Nikolai Lisenko, 
(1842-1912) The Aeniad, which is a thinly-veiled attack on the Tsarist 
autocracy, Shebalin’s The Taming of the Shrew was also produced towards 
the end of the season. A new opera by the Ukrainian composer Zhukovsky is 
in rehearsal. 

The Kiev opera has better voices than any other theatre in the U.S.S.R. 
The leading tenor Bilinnik is one of the few Soviet singers capable of singing 
Lohengrin. Other leading voices are Grishko (baritone), Gmyra (bass), 
Elizabeth Chevdal (coloratura soprano) and the young coloratura soprano 
Bella Rudenko. The most recent discovery is a splendid young bass Andrei 
Kikot, who is appearing in New York this summer during the Soviet song and 
dance festival. The principal conductor is O. Klimov. Ralph Parker 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Split. The open-air season this summer included performances of Aida 
and Faust staged in the peristyle of Diocletian’s Palace, and Turandot and 
Rigoletto at other open-air sites. Aida was distinguished by Josip Gostic’s 
Radames and Biserka Cvejic’s Amneris. In Faust three American singers 
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appeared: Eileen Faull as Marguerite, James McCracken as Faust, and Louis 
Sgarro as Mephistopheles. The title role in Turandot was sung by a Polish 
soprano, Krityna Janivoz, with Attilio Planinse as Calaf. 


Zagreb. In spite of the much publicized appearance of Marcella Pobbe as 
Desdemona, the audience for Otello seemed to reserve most of its applause 
for Josip Gostic in the title role. Gostic is no longer young and he tends to 
shout at times, but his stage experience and ability to sustain the highest forte 
passages enable him to retain his popularity in Zagreb. Desdemona had a 
shaky and rather shrill beginning but the later scenes were better and the 
company has been much strengthened by the inclusion of Frano Lovric, whose 
Iago was vocally assured and histrionically convincing. The same applies to 
Paulik, Zemina, Grozdanic, Kis, Bogdan and Tatjana Slastjenko in the support- 
ing parts, whilst the orchestra under Basic contributed much to the dramatic 
atmosphere. William Marshall 


We hear that... 


Jess Walters sang Count Almaviva recently in Dublin, and will appear 
as Germont opposite Joan Sutherland in La Traviata at Covent Garden. 


Rosanna Carteri is shortly to marry, but fully intends to continue her 
career. 


Fiorenza Cossotto sang Laura in the recent Scala recording of Gioconda 
opposite Callas and in a new Verdi Requiem recording. 


Mado Robin made a successful three weeks tour of the U.S.S.R. She 
returned to the Paris Opéra to sing Gilda. 


Renata Tebaldi has followed her guest appearances in Vienna as Tosca 
and Butterfly by appearances in Stuttgart, Munich and Hamburg. In Italy she 
is due to sing at Parma, Bologna, and Naples, and probably at the Scala as 
Tosca and Madeleine de Coigny. 


Ivo Vincd, Cossotto’s husband, 
who will make his Covent Garden 
début next spring as Don Basilio, re- 
cently recorded Alvise in Gioconda. 
He is due to appear at Bergamo as 
Dositheus in Khovanshchina, at Bor- 
deaux as Philip in Don Carlos, and at 
Barcelona as Fiesco, Conte Rodolfo 
(Sonnambula), Raimondo, and Gess- 
ler (Tell). 


Theo Hermann, bass of the Ham- 
burg Opera, celebrated his silver 
jubilee as leading singer of the Ham- 
burg ensemble some little time ago 
in a performance of Rosenkavalier in 
which he was heard as Baron Ochs, 
one of his most famous roles. Fol- 
lowing the performance he was made 
Ehremitglied of the Staatsoper. 


Theo Hermann 





Grossman 











Obituary 

Fernando Carpi, tenor, died at Geneva on August 3. He was born in 
Florence in 1876 and made his début at Lecce in 1898 as Faust. He sang in 
London at Covent Garden in the autumn of 1906 as the Duke in Rigoletto, 
Faust, Alfredo, and Cavaradossi. Returning for the Grand Season of 1907, 
he was heard as Turiddu, and Pinkerton and the same autumn as Edgardo 
and in other roles he had already sung in London. He sang all over Europe 
and was especially applauded in St. Petersburg where he was a great favourite. 
As well as singing at the Metropolitan, New York 1916-19, he was also heard 
in Buenos Aires. He retired from the stage in 1923 and taught first in Prague, 
and then at Geneva. 

Angelica Pandolfini, soprano, died at Lenno, near Como, on July 15. 
She was 88. She was born at Spoleto, the daughter of the famous baritone 
Francesco Pandolfini, and made her début at Modena in 1894 at Marguerite. 
As well as creating the leading soprano role in Leoncavallo’s La Bohéme, 
she was one of the first interpreters in Italy of Charlotte in Werther. She 
succeeded Darclée as Tosca in both Rome and Milan, and in 1902 created 
the title role in Adriana Lecouvreur. She was a famous Butterfly, Iris, Violetta, 
and Sieglinde. Her marriage in 1909 was followed by her retirement. 

Pasquale Ferrara, tenor, died in New York in August. He was 62. Most 
of his career was spent in the United States, and he sang in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and with the Salmaggi Opera Company. His repertory included 
Manrico, Radames, Samson and Canio. 

Agnes Nicholls (Lady Harty) died in London on September 21. She was 
82. She studied at the Royal College of Music and made her début at Covent 
Garden in 1901 in a small role in Hansel und Gretel. She sang Donna Elvira 
in 1905, Venus in 1906 and Sieglinde and the Siegfried Briinnhilde in the 
English Ring under Richter, 1908-9. She subsequently sang with the Denhof, 
Beecham and British National Opera Companies, becoming a Director of 
the latter organisation. Her repertory further included Aida, Mistress Ford, 
the Countess Almaviva, and Isolde. An appreciation by Parry Jones appears 
on pages 723-4. 


Plans for the 1959-60 Season 


FRANCE 

Strasbourg, Théatre Municipal. Les Contes d’Hoffmann (October). Renée 
Doria, Pierre Fleta, Michel Roux. Fidelio (November). Christel Goltz, Wolf- 
gang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger, Kurt Béhme. 

Wozzeck (December). Helga Pilarczyk, Albrecht Peter, Lorenz Fehen- 
berger, Paul Kuen, Keith Engen, Max Proebstl. Conductor, Ernest Bour; pro- 
ducer Rudolf Hartmann. 

Don Giovanni (January). Magda Laszlo, Suzanne Danco, Doria, Scipio 
Colombo, Marcello Cortis, Max Lichtegg, André Vessiéres, Marco Stefanoni. 
Conductor Bour. 

Carmen (January). Oralia Dominguez, Libero de Luca. 

Die Meistersinger (January). Lore Wissmann, Ira Malaniuk, Windgassen, 
Neidlinger, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Otto von Rohr. 

Louise (March). Jacqueline Brumaire, Claude Hector, Michel Roux. 

Turandot (April). Jacqueline Lucazeau, Janine Micheau, Kenneth Neate. 


Un Ballo in Maschera (April). Régine Crespin, Dominguez, Giuliana 
Tavolaccini, Nicola Filacuridi, Aurelio Oppicelli. 


HOLLAND 
Enschede. Katya Kabanova, Tiefland, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
Der Wildschiitz. Artistic and Musical Director, Paul Pella. 
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GERMANY 

Cologne. New productions: Ariadne auf Naxos, Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, Vespri Siciliani, Die toten Augen, Lucia di Lammermoor, Madama 
Butterfly, La Vida Breve. 

Orfeo, Don Giovanni, Ballo in Maschera, Falstaff, L’Enfant et les Sorti- 
léges, Le Rossignol, Der Tod des Grigori Rasputin (premiére—Nabukov), Die 
Soldaten (premiére—Zimmermann). 


Karl Marx Stadt (Chemnitz). New productions: The Beggar's Opera, 
Il Matrimonio Segreto, Zauberflote, Figaro, Zar und Zimmermann, Die 
Walkiire, Traviata, Otello, Pagliacci, Arlecchino, Bohéme, Turandot, Katya 
Kabanova, Ero the Joker, Die schweigsame Frau, Quiet Flows the Don, 
(Dzerzhinsky), Die Verurteilung des Lukullus. 


Leipzig. New productions: Plautus in Nonnenkloster (premiére—Butting 
Zinner), Falstaff, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Gianni Schicchi, Il Tabarro, 
Sandhogs (Robinson). 


Rostock. New productions: Cosi fan tutte, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Tann- 
hauser, Otello, Der Analphabet, Die Kluge, Quiet Flows the Don, Der Schlem 
Gelo, Die Biirger von Calais, Ariodante. 


ITALY 

Rome. Teatro dell’Opera. Un Ballo in Maschera, Il Vortice (Rosselini), 
La Wally, Francesca da Rimini, Don Giovanni, Amleto (premi¢re—Zafred), 
Tannhduser, Barbiere di Siviglia, Le Maschere, La Sonnambula, Contes 
d’Hoffmann, La Bohéme, Salome, The Medium, Tosca, Legend of the Invisible 
City of Kitezh, Judith (Honegger), Lucrezia (Respighi). 


SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne. Don Carlos, 11 Matrimonio Segreto, The Bartered Bride, Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Freischiitz, Rodelinda (first perf. in Switzerland). 


Zurich. Fra Diavolo, I Puritani, Il Prigioniero, Jenufa, Der Sturm, Die 
Zauberflote, Contes d’Hoffmann, May Night, La Cenerentola, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Die Schweigsame Frau, Don Carlos, Rigoletto, Lohengrin. And re- 
maining from last season Lucia di Lammermoor, Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, Figaro, Madama Butterfly, Ring des Nibelungen, Parsifal. The com- 
pany includes Cora Canne-Meijer, Mary Davenport, Birgit Nilsson, Eva Maria 
Rogner, Vera Schlosser, Astrid Varnay; Willy Ferenz, Heinz Imdahl, Manfred 
Jungwirth, Franz Lechleitner, Karl Pistorius, Randolph Symonette, Siegfried 
Tappolet, Gottlieb Zeithammer, Otto Ackermann, Nello . Santi, Robert 
Denzler, Victor Reinshagen. 


Basle. Figaro, Cenerentola, Trovatore, Falstaff, Faust, Boris Godunov, 
Meistersinger, Jeanne au Biicher. : 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

Born a Rumanian prince (of the dynasty with the strongest claim to the 
throne of Constantinople), Sherban Cantacuzino was educated in England, 
where he is now partner in a firm of London architects. He has assisted in 
competition entries for the Valletta and Sydney opera houses; and as well as 
being a good pianist, he is a widely travelled and knowledgeable opera-goer. 
Parry Jones has in the course of his long and distinguished career sung with 
the B.N.O.C. and Carl Rosa companies and at Covent Garden, where his 
Shuisky and Captain (Wozzeck) will be vividly remembered, and where he 
now acts in an advisory capacity. As readers of the entertaining Looking for a 
Bluebird will recall, our Vienna correspondent Joseph Wechsberg has been 
claqueur, croupier, war correspondent, ship’s violinist, lecturer, machine 
gunner in the Czech army and beer salesman, as well as one of the most 
readable opera critics. The most eminent Haydn scholar of the day, H. C. 
Robbins Landon is still pursuing the researches that have rescued many Haydn 
works from oblivion, as well as giving birth to some standard books on the 
composer. 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 

Complete Recordings 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart), with Sena Jurinac (Countess), Graziella 
Sciutti (Susanna), Risé Stevens (Cherubino), Monica Sinclair (Marcellina), 
Jeanette Sinclair (Barbarina), Sesto Bruscantini (Figaro), Franco Calabrese 
(Count Almaviva), Ian Wallace (Bartolo), Hugues Cuénod (Basilio), Gwyn 
Griffiths (Antonio), Daniel McCoshan (Curzio). Glyndebourne Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra. Vittorio Gui. HMV ASDS 274, ASD 275-6-7 (Stereo- 
phonic). 

This is the stereophonic version of the recording made at Glyndebourne 
in the summer of 1955, and released, in its monaural version, in January 1956, 
at the beginning of the Mozart year. The stereo version does not make all 
that difference, though of course it is effective in the Act 2 finale, where one 
hears the distinct groups coming from either corner of one’s room; the last 
act too, benefits from the new medium. I refer readers to my original review 
in the March 1956 operRA, and suggest again that although I personally prefer 
this performance to the Decca version under Kleiber, it is very much a matter 
of individual taste. 


A LIFE FOR THE TSAR (Glinka), with Teresa Stich-Randali (Antonida), 
Melanie Bugarinovich (Vanya), Nicolai Gedda (Sobinin), Boris Christoff 
(Ivan Susanin), Djurdje Djurdjevic (Chief of Polish Detachment and Chief of 
Russian Detachment), Zivoin Yovanovic (A Messenger). L’Orchestre de 
l’Association des Concerts Lamoureux. Chorus of the Belgrade Opera (Chorus 
Master Oscar Danon). Conductor Igor Markevitch,. HMV. ALP 1613-5. 


When I first heard the Decca recording of this opera, some three or 
more years ago, I pointed out that the Bolshoi Theatre’s recording had a far 
greater authenticity than that by the Belgrade Opera. In addition the Decca 
set ran to eight sides, and seemed on the long side. This new recording 
under Markevitch, made in Paris last year, occupies only six sides. But it is 
performed with enormous drive and vitality, and I found it wholly enthrall- 
ing. Decca’s conductor, Oscar Danon, here appears as chorus master of the 
Belgrade Opera, and his choir’s contribution sounds better than with its home 
team. 

Although Christoff’s performance of Ivan Susanin is a moving one, 
beautifully sung, and full of tenderness in his scenes with Vanya, it is Teresa 
Stich-Randall’s singing of Antonida, Susanin’s daughter, that is the outstand- 
ing feature of this set. I have long admired this American soprano in Mozart, 
but I never dreamed that her voice was capable of scaling the heights as it 
does here. Not only is her singing technically secure, but her voice has a 
moving quality which makes it quite irresistible. Gedda’s Sobinin, a role 
which also bristles with top C’s, is good, but as so often with this singer, one 
feels that it could have been even better. I am not too happy about Madame 
Bugarinovich’s Vanya. She sounds like a Slav Clara Butt. The voice is rich, 
full and sometimes beautiful, it does not sound like a young orphan boy. 
Despite this reservation, I have no hesitation in recommending this set to all 
lovers of good singing and Russian opera. 


IL TROVATORE (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Leonora), Giulietta Simionato 
(Azucena), Mario del Monaco (Manrico), Ugo Savarese (Di Luna), Giorgio 
Tozzi (Ferrando), Athos Cesarini (Ruiz). L’Orchestre du Grand ThéAtre, 
Genéve, Chorus of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Alberto Erede. DECCA 
SXL 2129-31. 

LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Leonora), 
Giulietta Simionato (Preziosilla), Mario del Monaco (Don Alvaro), Ettore 
Bastianini (Don Carlo), Cesare Siepi (Padre Guardiano), Fernando Corena 
(Melitone), Silvio Maionica (Marchese di Calatrava), Piero di Palma 
(Trabucco), Gabriella Carturan (Curra). Orchestra and Chorus of Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. DECCA SXL 2069-72. 
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These are the stereophonic versions of two sets originally released in 1956, 
and reviewed in the March and December issues of that year. Stereo adds to 
the atmosphere of both these sets, and the Forza especially greatly benefits 
from the medium. The Trovatore I cannot recommend, especially as the 
Karajan-Scala performance on Columbia has so much more to offer. On the 
other hand the Decca Forza is still the best buy, even if one is disappointed 
with Molinari-Pradelli’s somewhat tame reading of the score. The four men, 
Del Monaco, Bastianini, Siepi and Corena, are truly outstanding. 


FRENCH 

Les Pécheurs de Perles (Selection), (Pierrette Alarie, Léopold Simoneau, 
René Bianco. Lamoureux Orchestra. Elizabeth Brasseur Choir. Jean Fournet). 
Philips ABL 3255. 

A generous selection from this very tuneful Bizet opera, including all the 
well-known pieces—the tenor-baritone duet, ‘ Au fond du temple saint’, prob- 
ably better known in its Italian guise ‘Dal tempio limitar’, Nadir’s ‘ Je crois 
entendre encore’, and his duet with Leila (though not the latter’s ‘Comme 
autrefois ’), the chorus to Brahma, and the Gounod-like closing trio. Simoneau 
is very good as Nadir, but slightly disappointing in that his characterisation 
of the role seems somewhat pallid. His wife Pierrette Alarie is a good 
soubrette, Leila requires something rather more than she is prepared to give 
it. Bianco is a loud unsubtle French baritone. One has heard many worse, 
but many a great deal better. Not a definitive performance then, but pleasant 
enough to give an adequate idea of the opera. 

La Juive: Rachel quand du Seigneur; and Carmen: La fleur que tu m’avais 
jetée (Garbis Zobian. Prague Smetana Theatre Orchestra. Josef Bartel and 
Frantisek Skvor). Supraphon SUEC 866. This certainly strengthens the good 
impressions I formed when I reviewed this tenor’s first record of arias by 
Verdi (SUEC 868). Mr. Zobian would seem to possess a fine dramatic tenor 
voice, which he uses with skill and intensity. 

Samson et Dalila (Selection): Arrétez, o mes fréres!; Amour! Viens aider ma 
faiblesse; En ces lieux; Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix; Vois ma misére; Gloire 
4 Dagon vainqueur! Risé Stevens (Dalila), Mario del Monaco (Samson), Ezio 
Flagello (Abimilech), Clifford Harvuot (High Priest of Dagon). Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Fausto Cleva. RCA RB 16160. 

This selection was, one learns, recorded during the Metropolitan’s spring 
tour last year (1958) in the Symphony Hall, Boston, one of America’s better 
auditoriums as far as recording goes. Mr Del Monaco would appear admir- 
ably suited to Samson’s demanding music. But must he belt away so in such 
bad French? Before the Del Monaco enthusiasts sit down to. write me their 
usual rude letters, might I entreat them to listen to Martinelli singing 
‘Arrétez, o mes fréres’ on the recent Camden reissue CDN 1016, which is an 
object lesson in the style and singing of this music. Miss Stevens’s Dalila 
is coarse, and the voice sounds less sensuous than it must have done 10 to 
15 years ago. Flagello and Harvuot sing their contributions well. But Mr 
Cleva’s conducting seems unidiomatic. 


GERMAN 

Fliegende Hollinder: Sailors’ Chorus, Spinning Chorus, Chorus of Norwegian 
Sailors; Tannhiiuser: Entry of Guests and Pilgrim’s Chorus; Lohengrin : 
Swan’s Chorus (sic!), Procession to Miinster, Bridal Chorus; Meistersinger : 
Wach auf and Final Chorus; Gétterdiimmerung : Hagen Summons the Vassals 
and Male Chorus; Parsifal: Entrance of the Knights of the Grail (Elisabeth 
Schirtel, Josef Greindl. Bayreuth Festival Orchestra and Chorus. Conductor 
Wilhelm Pitz) Deutsche Grammophon LPEM 19168. 

A generous selection of Wagner’s best-known choruses by the excellent 
Bayreuth Chorus under its chorus-master Wilhelm Pitz. I hastened to listen 
to what the Deutsche Grammophon charmingly call the Swan’s chorus, hoping 
to hear some unknown and fascinating Wagnerian joy, only to find I had been 
deceived. Nor may I add, do the wedding guests in Lohengrin make a 
pilgrimage from Antwerp to Miinster—Deutsche Grammophon should be more 
careful with their English translations. Greindl’s Hagen is well-known, and the 
excerpt is already included on DGM — reviewed some time ago. The 
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Parsifal excerpt is worth having for those who do not possess the complete 
recording. 

Die Fledermaus (selection): Overture, I'll be at the ball tonight; Ah, woe is 
me! Drown the truth in wine; What a feast; Chacun a son gout; The Laugh- 
ing Song; The Watch Duet; Brother mine and sister mine; I have a suspicion; 
Forgive him and forget. Victoria Elliott (Rosalinda), Marion Studholme 
(Adele), Anne Pollak (Orlofsky), Alexander Young (Eisenstein), Rowland 
Jones (Alfred), John Heddle Nash (Dr Falke), Frederick Sharp (Frank). 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra and Chorus. Vilem Tausky. HMV. CLP. 1272 (mon- 
aural), CSD 1266 (Stereophonic). 

Sadler’s Wells singers are now becoming more widely known to the general 
public, not only because of the company’s operetta productions in London 
and the provinces, but because of their television appearances (Commercial 
and B.B.C.) and the new series of recordings on HMV plum label. This is 
as it should be, and even if one has reservations about some of Mr Hassall’s 
lyrics, and about the style of some of the soloists, this selection should give 
much pleasure to Wells fans, and to those who would like to have a memento 
of the recent Coliseum Fledermaus. 


ITALIAN 


Medea: E forse qui . . . Dei tuoi figli; Nemici senza cor; Date alem per 
pieta; Novella strana . . . Figli miei, miei tesor; Numi, venite a me . . . Del 
fiero dual che il cor mi frange; E che? Io son Medea; . . . Atre Furie, Volate 
a me. (Eileen Farrell, André Turp, Ezio Flagello. Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra. Arnold Gamson). Philips ABL 3253. 


If one had not heard Callas’s Medea, then one would have welcomed this 
disc with few reservations. As it is I know that many lovers of beautiful 
singing, who care little for the vocal-acting of the Greek soprano, may well 
prefer Miss Farrell’s performance of the Cherubini heroine. The singing is 
very beautiful, and there is a definite sense of characterisation. What is 
lacking is the remarkable feeling for words and vocal colour, and the 
dramatic intensity that Callas brings to the recitatives. The tenor and 
bass support Miss Farrell adequately, but the orchestra is not really good. 


RUSSIAN 


Boris Godunov (excerpts): Act 1, Cell scene; Inn Scene; Act 2, I have attained 
the highest power; Act 4, St. Basil Cathedral scene; Death of Boris; Prince 
Igor (excerpts): Act 1, Galitzky’s House; Act 2, Konchak’s aria. Mark Reizen 
(Boris, Pimen, Varlaam, Galitzky, Konchak), Georg Nelepp (Dimitri), Ivan 
Kozlovsky (The Idiot), B. Zlatgorova (Feodor), VY. Shevstov (Missail), E 
Verbitskaya (Innkeeper), A. Ivanov (Prince Igor), I. Skobtsov (Skula), F. 
Godovkin (Eroshka). Orchestra and Chorus of Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. 
Vassili Nebolsin, Nicholas Golvanov and Alexander Melik-Pashaev. Parlo- 
phone PMA 1047-8. 

Reizen is no longer counted among the younger generation of Russian 
singers, and these extracts are from recordings made several years ago. These 
facts, however, do not make Reizen’s performances any less memorable. His 
beautiful firm voice, finely controlled mezza-voce, and above all the sincerity 
and feeling with which he invests the final scene from Boris combine to make 
this disc one of the outstanding issues of the year. Emulating Chaliapin and 
Christoff, Reizen sings not only Boris in Mussorgsky’s opera, and 
Galitzky in Borodin’s but also Pimen and Varlaam in Boris, and Khonchak 
in Prince Igor. Only as Pimen is he not one hundred per cent successful, 
being unable to realise by vocal means alone the character of the aged monk. 
There is added interest to the Boris selection, in that for the first time on 
disc we have the St Basil Cathedral scene. In this excerpt the Idiot is 
movingly sung by Kozlovsky. The three conductors set tempos that are rather 
slower than those to which we are accustomed in western Europe, but which 
here seem absolutely right and inevitable. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden, Der Ring des Nibelungen (September 18, 23, 28, 
October 2) 

As Rudolf Kempe was ‘rested’ at his own request, the principal 
interest of Covent Garden’s Ring was the engagement of Franz Kon- 
witschny, Generalmusikdirektor of the Deutsche Staatsoper (Berlin) and 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra (Leipzig). After a somewhat indeterminate 
start in the Rheingold prelude—with relapses in the preludes to Act 1 and 
2 of Siegfried—Konwitschny soon showed that his reading differed funda- 
mentally from Kempe’s uniformly consistent overall conception. Whereas 
Kempe had tended to dissipate the energy in Wagner’s score by over- 
scrupulously refined tonal gradations and dynamic nicety, Konwitschny 
provided brilliance and surge enough. Favouring the brass, he added 
powerful emphasis in the earlier operas to the Sword and Spear Leit- 
motiven. In advancing from one episode to the next, each of great 
musical beauty and excitement in itself, the general effect of this treat- 
ment as a series of monuments compared with Kempe’s monolithic 
structure was on average a dragging of tempo. Although never obscuring 
their remarkably clear enunciation, which was such a feature of this 
year’s cycles, Konwitschny did not nurse his singers, and his beat was 
not clear. Even excepting the horns’ customary preludial stutter in 
Rheingold the orchestral attack was often imprecise, so that throughout 
the cycle there were minor mishaps and raggedness which detracted, 
however, only rarely from the episodic excitements. 

For its Ring the Royal Opera annually assembles the finest available 
international singers, judiciously mixed with its own artists; and, with 
laudable promptness, engages younger artists of rising European fame. 
The familiar Varnay, Hotter, Wind- 
gassen and Vinay seemed vocally 
rested by the absence of the cus- 
tomary two cycles (and their ex- 
haustingly intensive preliminary 
rehearsals) from the Bayreuth 
repertory this year. They were, 
therefore, able to rise confidently 
above the sonorous power of Kon- 
witschny’s accompaniment. Hotter’s 
splendid voice met the heavy de- 
mands made upon it in his magni- 
ficent portrayal of a_ grandly 
imperious Wotan. Studied alone by 
radio or gramophone recordings, 
his voice is not free from defects. 
When he presses in his typically 
explosive manner, it spreads and is 


Franz Konwitschny, this year's 
‘Ring’ conductor 














unsteady ; but on the stage he carries all by the majestic sweep of this 
conception. He launched the inward murmurings of his long Act 2 mono- 
logue in Walkiire in a mezza-voce which told throughout the opera house. 
Those scenes with a well-matched partner were most effective. The fare- 
well to Briinnhilde was movingly beautiful while the Erda colloquy in 
Siegfried was equalled in dramatic power only by the Mime interroga- 
tions in the opera’s first act, where Peter Klein’s study was so rounded 
and of such psychological depth and richness that sympathy for the long- 
suffering dwarf was apt to obscure his essential malevolence. As singing 
alone this Mime is excellent and, allied to the skilled ingenuity of its 
physical embodiment, it becomes one of the finest essays in the grotesque 
in opera today. Otakar Kraus’s portrayal of his brother, Alberich, while 
itself outstanding, could not approach this in subtlety. His violent bale- 
fulness is more obviously evil. Singing much more of the role than is 
usually heard, Kraus reached dramatic heights in Rheingold in his 
anguished cry and curse at Wotan’s seizure of the ring. Earlier, poor 
staging had made him less effective. Alberich’s theft of the Rhinemaidens’ 
gold seemed all the more unjustifiably caddish after those long uninhibited 
embraces which Covent Garden’s nymphs incorrectly permitted him. The 
lighting, which elsewhere was well-planned if capriciously executed, dis- 
pelled by its over-brightness in this scene any lingering illusions. 

Richard Holm repeated his suavely lyrical Loge; but, disciplined by 
no producer, he allowed certain human quasi-pantomimic gestures to 
detract from the impersonality of this inhuman—ideally disembodied— 
sprite. Loge should be indifferent to the ambitions and cares of gods or 
men. 

The minor deities, Froh, Donner and Freia, were well sung by 
members of the Royal Opera’s permanent company: Edgar Evans, David 
Kelly and Una Hale, an excellent Freia. 

Two newcomers (both graduates from concert and _ oratorio) 
appeared among the goddesses. After an understandably tentative start. 
Ursula Bése proved a richly-voiced Fricka. Her warm vibrant voice, 
which is markedly similar in type to Kathleen Ferrier’s, is without plum- 
miness ; and, unlike her Italian sisters, she is sparing with chest notes. 
She negotiated the several ungratefully tricky turns of Fricka’s nagging 
without loss of pitch or tone colour. In Walkiire her apostrophe on the 
sanctity of godly vows was sung in the purest and most beautiful canta- 
bile, but delivered statically, for her acting ability is at present limited 
and her stance awkward. This could be quickly corrected by an imagina- 
tive producer. 

Erda, dimly lit and stationary in a cleft, must make her effect by 
voice alone. Marga H6ffgen sang Erda’s warning in Rheingold with 
appropriate steadiness and volume, if unexcitingly ; and in the first scene 
of the last act of Siegfried, she was easily able to match Hotter in with- 
standing the full orchestral forces which Konwitschny had unleashed, so 
that the vigour of their scene made tremendous dramatic impact. 


Kurt Boehme, appearing in his customary barbarian roles of Fasolt 
and Hunding, is allowing vocal and physical mannerisms to take the edge 
otf his portrayals. As a result, this year he appeared to be unusually 
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genial. Michael Langdon’s physically superior Fafner was no vocal match 
for Boehme, who, however, over-sympathetically presented an amicably 
lovelorn Fasolt grown understandably rusty in his club play. In Siegfried 
the transmission of Fafner’s voice through the intervening ironmongery 
was disconcertingly wayward, while the Woodbird (Jeannette Sinclair) 
was muffled. 


The two German artists’ success in début was shared by Amy Shuard. 
It was a great pleasure to hear this popular artist as Sieglinde, again in 
fine voice under assured control, singing so gloriously and freely. Her 
Sieglinde is a moving study of a generously impulsive woman craving 
affection. Without adequate coaching impulsiveness was allowed to decline 
speedily almost to importunity. Sieglinde’s hospitable drink is not Bran- 
gaene’s love potion ; and Wagner’s orchestra here implies vague stirrings 
of shared early memories, not desire for love’s fulfilment. At times her 
method was strongly reminiscent of Eva Turner’s; and Miss Shuard will 
possibly feel urged to go on like her to sing Briinnhilde. Not too soon, I 
hope. She should wait at least until she has consolidated her present vocal 
gains, which are considerable. 

Ramon Vinay’s constricted vocal production was not robust enough 
for the tough Siegmund, although he, too, was singing much better and 
in fuller voice. The Walsung, hard-bitten from the world’s ill-usage, 
should be much more robust in physique and voice. Over-aspirated 
German made some of his utterances ridiculous. Vinay is known as an 
intelligent actor, yet he appeared unable to present more than a conven- 
tional interpretation. 

Astrid Varnay’s Briinnhilde was nobly conceived; but in Walkiire 
her intellect could not at first compel full co-operation from her brittle 
voice. She began with a very acid war-cry, but when she had reached 
the long scene of her farewell from Wotan, Hotter and she were able to 
make this one of the most finely sung and moving passages in the cycle. 
In Siegfried she was in excellent vocal condition and after a poetically- 
glowing love duet, where she easily out-sang her Siegfried, she rose to 
tragic heights as a noble woman outraged in the second act of Gdtter- 
ddammerung. Her final renunciation of the world of gods and men in the 
cycle’s closing scene was a movingly tragic apotheosis. Like Callas, 
although with different resources, she can most pointedly colour her 
voice ; but unlike her Italian colleague her intelligent artistry conceals 
the art moulding her creation. 


Windgassen’s unflagging voice was usually as unabashed as his inter- 
pretation, except in the love duet where he tired. His unvarying tone 
colour tended to become monotonous in the longer stretches of Siegfried, 
and some of his notes were approximate in pitch and time value, so that 
his phrasing was at times flaccid. His Siegfried has grown brasher and 
more self-consciously coy, especially in the earlier opera. It may be a 
deliberate though ill-judged attempt to contrast the youth of Siegfried 
with the man of Gétterdémmerung. In Gétterdémmerung, after singing 
the Third Norn, Amy Shuard’s Gutrune was as well sung as Sieglinde, 
but the interpretation was less successful. She was too generous and 
warm-hearted for this foolish woman, who is a much more calculating 
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and unsympathetic character: the price she paid for Siegfried’s love was 
ignoble. Gutrune and her brother are the last of a decadent line. 

After last year’s absence Uhde’s Gunther was again most welcome. 
It is difficult to imagine a better and more telling study of the decline of 
a morally weak Held. Gunther’s weakness offset the grimly sinister Hagen 
of Gottlob Frick, whose inky dark voice conveyed all the sardonic 
treachery of that spawn of a loveless union. Varnay and Frick domi- 
nated Act 2 of Gétterdimmerung, in which opera Ursula Bése appeared 
also as Waltraute. She had already learnt to give some dramatic urgency 
to Waltraute’s impassioned pleading with Briinnhilde for the surrender 
of the ring. Here she was helped by Varnay. Such was the tense excite- 
ment generated in this scene by her singing alone that it would not have 
been surprising had the audience disregarded convention and applauded. 

The Rhinemaidens for Das Rheingold (Joan Carlyle, Josephine 
Veasey and Marjorie Thomas) sang well but not always unanimously ; 
and, with Una Hale replacing Josephine Veasey for G6tterdammerung, 
their warning to Siegfried was dramatically effective. The Norns (Marjorie 
Thomas, Monica Sinclair and—again—Amy Shuard) were also well- 
voiced ; but the Valkyries were not either as well sung or as savagely 
portrayed as in the past. The men’s chorus in Gétterdémmerung was 
generally poor. Judged from this performance and past inaccurate 
ensembles, notably in Aida, it is high time that Covent Garden’s chorus 
were more strictly drilled. 

In the hope of their improvement, Leslie Hurry annually modifies 
or embellishes his unsatisfactory basic sets. This year in Rheingold, 
Nibelheim was enlarged for greater freedom for Alberich’s magic. 
Wotan’s architect had redesigned Valhalla in neo-Gothic ; and his civil 
engineer threw across a rainbow bridge of impressive solidity and brilliant 
spectrum. In Walkiire, Hunding, with a roof over his head and enclosed 
by walls, sat by a modishly angular hearth. It argues over-sophistication 
in this Iron Age barbarian that he should have two doors to his hut; a 
wicket for ordinary entries but a grand ceremonial double throw to admit 
the spring dawn! In Gétterdammerung the Gibichungs, keeping up with 
the Hundings, have acquired a throne of grandiose proportions, upon 
which the brother and sister are discovered seated in their first scene. But 
these minor second thoughts are not enough. I have already indicated 
several points in each opera where Wagner’s explicit instructions have 
been flouted. Décor and production should now be completely re-studied. 
Covent Garden’s flirting with Bayreuth models has never been successful. 
Ignoring the basis of the post-war Bayreuth revolution, our Royal Opera 
has been content merely to adopt its drably austere trappings of boiler 
suits and plastics. Yet such was the high musical standard of this Ring 
that it could have been accepted as a worthy festival substitute for the 
cycles omitted at Bayreuth had it been imaginatively produced and 
mounted. Lionel Dunlop 


Covent Garden. Die Walkiire (October 6) 


This performance was distinguished by three things: the conducting 
of Reginald Goodall, the radiant Sieglinde of Amy Shuard, and the 
supreme Wotan of the day, Hans Hotter. Many people feel that Mr 
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Goodall, who has been a member of the Covent Garden musical staff 
since the days of Karl Rankl, has never really been given a chance. And 
certainly after this Walkiire one wonders why this British conductor has 
not been given more work more often. For without the benefit of an 
orchestral rehearsal we had a performance of Die Walkiire which for 
orchestral playing and overall shape ranks with the best we have heard. 
Covent Garden should take courage in both hands and entrust him with 
at least one cycle next year. 

Amy Shuard has gone from strength to strength during this year’s 
Ring cycles. In only the second Sieglinde of her career, she sang with 
intelligence and feeling, and her voice was in wonderful shape. She had 
toned down the over-exuberance she exhibited in the first cycle, and 
dramatically presented a far less complicated character. Her great out- 
burst in Act 3, ‘Du hehrstes Wunder!’ was the evening’s most thrilling 
moment. 

Martha MGdl, singing her first Covent Garden Briinnhilde was dis- 
appointing. Her voice seems to be but a shadow of what it was, and 
sounded particularly strained in Briinnhilde’s call. Yet the grand format 
was there in her interpretation; and the intensity and intelligence that 
mark all her performances were much in evidence. 

What is there new to write about Hotter’s Wotan, which, refined 
over the years, presents him as a majestic almost Greek-like god, yet one 
full of human emotions? He is the supreme Wotan of our generation. 

Vinay’s Siegmund was in better voice than in the first cycle ; Ursula 
Bése’s Fricka was gorgeously sung if still tentatively acted; and Béhme 
presented his familiar sardonic Hunding. 

In view of Miss Shuard’s and Mr Goodall’s success, and the presence 
in London for a good part of the coming season of Jon Vickers, Sylvia 
Fisher and Otakar Kraus, could not we have a few Walkiire perform- 
ances next spring? It would give our native singers a chance to develop 
their Wagner style further; for it seems hardly fair to ask Miss Shuard 
to wait another whole year before her next Sieglinde. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Siegfried (October 8) 


How Bernard Shaw would have relished the coincidence of Election 
Day with a Wagner Night at Covent Garden. Yet one may safely guess 
that not the most Perfect Wagnerite at this Siegfried cared a jot for 
Shavian political allegory. It is not Siegfried as Anarchist or any 
other of Shaw’s notions that now fill listeners’ minds, even when the 
spectacle of varying factions making rash claims for power suggests an 
obvious parallel. For this is the opera of The Ring in which theorizing 
recedes most rapidly before physical action and natural beauty. 

It is no accident that the appearance of the only woman in the opera 
(we may except the Woodbird and Erda) is delayed until the end. 
Briinnhilde’s newly awakened womanliness should lighten the closing 
pages as the sun she greets ; and Martha Mddl’s prosaic apostrophe shed 
little brightness on her expectant hero. By taking a profound breath 
before the crucial words of her greeting (‘Heil dir—breath—Sonne!’) the 
maimed the phrases, while the great love motif sounded for all the world 
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like a tricky scale passage being carefully tried out before going on stage. 
Otakar Kraus’s Alberich and Hans Hotter’s Wanderer are as great as 
ever, and Peter Klein’s Mime has lost nothing of its bitterness, though he 
(and at times the others) had to engage in some initial negotiation with 
the conductor, Franz Konwitschny. Wolfgang Windgassen’s Siegfried seems 
a steadily held interpretation, but behind its bluffness there is a certain 
insidious slackness ; the role is beginning to sag on him, and needs some 
re-thinking. All the firmness of Konwitschny’s grip, all his feeling for 
searing climax could not secure the deep grace and sensuousness that 
characterizes the score. The Forest Murmurs—this sunniest of all music 
—matched too well the murk of the production at this point. Covent 
Garden is still loyal to their Fafner, like a tender-hearted family that 
cannot bear to put down some lovable but sleazy old spaniel liable to 
distressing fits and convulsions. I am always sorry that Siegfried wins . 
J.W. 

Covent Garden. G6tterdimmerung (October 10) 


The performance of Gé6tterdimmerung which concluded the second 
Ring cycle was in most respects superior to the first. Not the least con- 
tributory factor to this state of affairs was the conducting of Mr 
Konwitschny, whose generally faster tempi reduced his previous playing 
time by nearly half an hour, and generally tightened up the orchestral 
playing. Thus the evening had a mounting tension and excitement that 
had been so lacking previously. 

Martha Mddl, in far better voice than earlier in the cycle, brought 
an intensity and sincerity to her performance that made one willing to 
overlook the vocal weakness at the top of her voice. Her diction was 
admirable, and her scene with Waltraute, beautifully sung by Miss Bése, 
was most moving. In all other respects the cast was as before. H.D.R. 


Royal Festival Hall. Le Nozze di Figaro (Concert performance by 
Philharmonia Concert Society) (September 28) 


We have become so accustomed to regard Mozart’s operas as the 
province of Viennese singers that we easily forget that Mozart himself 
was writing them with Italian singers in mind. Modern Italian singers 
have lost the tradition of Mozart singing, though not the Rossini-Donizetti 
tradition which is an extension of Mozartian style; but it is worth our 
while to encourage them in its revival. For one thing, because Mozart's 
recitatives only really come to life when they are sung by Italians; for 
another because many of his arias call for a legato which is second-nature 
to the Italian singer (even though he uses it in a debased 19th century 
manner) and which most Viennese singers have abandoned in favour of 
the pecking and cooing that they have picked up from second-rate 
operetta companies and singers of pseudo-folk songs. 

Philharmonia’s concert performance of Figaro in the Festival Hall 
was presumably designed to show off the forthcoming Columbia record- 
ing, sessions for which had just been completed. The particular feature 
of it was a preponderance of Italian performers (forced on Walter Legge, 
who is artistic director of Columbia as well as Philharmonia, presumably 
by the contract clause which prevents singers from recording the same 
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role within a space of five years). In many respects it was beneficial. 
Da Ponte’s text for Figaro is both expressive and vivaciously witty, and 
the recitatives and the more buffo arias went capitally with a Figaro 
(Giuseppe Taddei), Susanna (Anna Foffo), Bartolo (Ivo Vincd), Marcel- 
lina (Dora Gatta—Mozart indicates Marcellina as a soprano role, and 
it was interesting to hear one), Cherubino (Fiorenza Cossotto), Basilio 
(Renato Ercolani), Antonio, Barbarina, and Don Curzio, to all of whom 
Italian is the native language—Miss Moffo is actually American by birth, 
but her virtues and shortcomings are more Italian than anything else. 
From this point of view the performance contrasted favourably with a 
recording of Don Giovanni to which I found myself listening a few days 
later, and in which the German speaking cast slowed down all the 
recitative and maltreated poor Da Ponte’s text in a distressing fashion. 

The non-buffo arias went much less well, because the style was not 
ingrained in the singers ; in this respect, Cossotto’s delivery of Cherubino’s 
two arias was exceptionally felicitous, as indeed her whole interpretation 
of the part was. But she is plainly an exceptional singer. The conductor 
was an Italian too, Carlo Maria Giulini; he kept the music very much 
on the move, so that some members of the audience felt it sounded too 
near to Rossini, but the human warmth with which he infused every 
number gave the performance a total character which I suspect to be 
nearer Mozart’s own ideas than we are used to hearing from the Viennese 
maestri of today. 

There remained the roles of the Count and Countess Almaviva. 
These Mr Legge may have been too shy to assign to Italians, and he 
brought in his wife, probably the supreme present-day interpreter of the 
Countess (though she was not in her most fluent voice), and Eberhard 
Waechter, who played Almaviva as a young bully, but sang his music 
marvellously well. 

There was an element of damp squib about the performance, and 
for my part I traced it to the evening dress, and public-meeting atmo- 
sphere of a concert performance. W.S.M. 


Royal Festival Hall. Maria Callas (September 23) 

Two of the items Mme Callas sang on this occasion were the same 
as in her Amsterdam concert, reviewed in the September issue—‘Tu che 
le vanita’ from Don Carlos and the closing scene from Bellini’s I/ Pirata. 
The Don Carlos item was tentatively begun, and though her voice is not 
ideal for this music she demonstrated, as always, the musical insight and 
aristocratic phrasing that are the hallmarks of all her performances. The 
Bellini was again a tour-de-force. The other two items, the Mad scene 
from Thomas’s Hamlet and the Sleep Walking scene from Macbeth, were 
both magnificent pieces of singing-acting. In the latter we had a foretaste 
of what her Lady Macbeth will be like at Covent Garden later in the 
season. Once again unfortunately she was ill-served by her conductor 
Nicola Rescigno ; and once again one felt that successful as she may be 
in the concert hall, it is the opera house that is her rightful home. H.D.R. 


(The review of the B.B.C. Television performance of Otello is held over 
until next month.) 
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Questions and Answers 
Could you please tell me what the nationalities are of Frederick Dalberg, 
Arnold van Mill, and Walter Berry. G. H. Owen, Sheffield 7. 
Dalberg is English: he was born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and his real name 
is Frederick Dalrymple. Arnold van Mill is Dutch, born in Schiedam. Walter 
Berry is Austrian, a native of Vienna. 


Can you give me any information about Giuseppe Taddei, Giampiero 
Malaspina, and a French tenor by the name of Villabella. J. Campbell, 
Glasgow, C.3. 

Taddei, who recently sang Figaro and Leporello in the concert perform- 
ances of Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni at the Royal Festival Hall, 
London, was born in Genoa in 1916. He made his début in Rome in 1936, 
and has sung widely in Italy. He spent two years in Vienna 1946-8, and sang 
at the Cambridge Theatre, London, 1947 as Rigoletto and Scarpia. He was 
Figaro at Salzburg in 1948, and has appeared in Rio, Buenos Aires, and the 
United States. He is one of the best of contemporary Falstaffs. Giampiero 
Malaspina is an Italian bass-baritone whose career began in 1947, and who 
has sung with some success all over Italy. His best roles are Amonasro, 
Scarpia and Gérard. Miquel Villabella made his début at the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris in 1920 in the small role of Spoletta in Tosca. By the 1930s he had 
established himself as one of the theatre’s leading tenors and was heard in 
the French and Italian repertory. His roles included Hoffmann, Don José, Des 
Grieux, Nadir, Cavaradossi, Alfredo, etc. He was of Spanish birth and died 
in June, 1954. 


Could you please tell me about the soprano Carla Gavazzi, who sings Adriana 
Lecouvreur in the Cetra recording of that opera, and Minnie in the same 
company’s ‘La Fanciulla del West.’ Is she still singing? Michael Arida, New 
York, 36, N.Y. 

This soprano made her début at Brescia in 1941 in Mefistofele and La 
Bohéme. She was soon engaged by the leading Italian opera houses, including 
the San Carlo, Naples, Carlo Felice, Genoa, and the Rome Opera. From 
1943-6 her career was interrupted by the war, but she resumed her activities 
in 1946 at Parma and for the next five or six years was heard regularly in 
Italy. More recently she appears to have gone into semi-retirement, but her 
name has lately been announced for the autumn season at Bergamo. 


Can you please give me some details of Herva Nelli and Antonio Madasi? 
A. Buchtal, London, W.5. 

The soprano Herva Nelli was born in Florence, but her family emigrated 
to America when she was a child. She studied in Pittsburgh and with Maestro 
Palumbo in New York. She sang with popular American companies such as 
the Salmaggi Company in New York, and the Philadelphia La Scala Com- 
pany, as Aida, Santuzza, Norma, Leonora, etc., in the early 1940s. She was 
heard by Toscanini who engaged her for his NBC performances of Otello, 
Aida, Falstaff, Ballo in Maschera, between 1947 and 1954. She has sung with 
the Metropolitan since 1952, and appeared at La Scala, Milan, in 1948 as 
Margherita and Asteria (Nerone) in the Boito celebrations, and as Aida. 

Madasi made his début in Asola shortly after the war as the Duke in 
Rigoletto; he sang in the Italian provinces for a few seasons in light lyric 
roles and then went to America where he appeared in Philadelphia and New 
York. Toscanini engaged him for Fenton in his broadcast Falstaff. 





An Unusual Appeal 

I would be grateful if the members and wardrobe departments of professional and 
amateur operatic companies could send to me, at ‘ Hilbre’, Abergele Road, Rhuddlan Rhyl. 
Flintshire, their old white and pink stockings, opera hose, and tights, and also any other 
light-coloured ones that would bleach white, when they are too shabby for further wear, as 
I can use them in the making of dolls which I send to children in hospitals. It does not 
matter how torn or laddered they are, though if possible, they should have the feet on them, 
even if they are much darned and worn. They can be made of either silk, rayon, nylon, 
nylon crepe stretch, fishnet, lisle or cotton but mot wool. All parcels will be gratefully 


acknowledged and the postage will be refunded. 
FRANCES EDWARDS, Rhuddlan Rhyl, Flintshire. 
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BOOKS ON OPERA 








Entertainment in 
Russia 


FAUBION BOWERS 


An up-to-date account of Soviet 
drama, ballet and opera. ‘ This 
book throws a rare and particular 
light on part of Soviet existence. 
And that is something we cannot 
have too much of . . .” Spectator 
60 half-tone illustrations 42s 


Operas of Wagner 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


A book for the musical amateur 
who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, 
first and chiefly, ‘what it is all 
about’. Technicalities have been 
avoided as far as possible, the one 
aim being to give lovers of opera 
a clear understanding of the 
several works in the Wagnerian 
repertoire. 7s 6d 


Opera Tunes 
to Remember 


FLORENCE M. CLARK 


‘Eighteen operas are presented, 
each with a charming little wood- 
cut, its story, a list of its 
characters, the dates of its com- 
poser, and its principal 

themes. Each chapter closes most 
usefully with a list of gramophone 


records . . . Absorbingly attract- 
ive.’ Music in Schools 
Illustrated 8s 6d 





After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 


—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
. 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
* 

LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 , 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296. 




















Now’s the time... 


to ‘go stereo,’ of course! Whether you 
are already a ‘convert’ or if you still har- 
bour doubts concerning the validity of the 
claims made on behalf of stereo, a visit 
to 100 Queensway is sure to prove enjoy- 
able and instructive. Here you may listen 
at leisure to excerpts from the finest opera 
recordings on hand-picked equipment cost- 
ing from £50 to £300 and discuss your own 
Particular problems with experts whose 
unsurpassed experience of domestic High 
Fidelity installations is rivalled only by their 
love for good music of every kind, especially 
opera. 

MUSIC IN THE HOME is a personal 
service which operates from the day you 
first come to consult us and, as countless 
satisfied music-lovers can attest, continues 
to function long after your chosen equip- 
ment has been installed. Nor is it solely 
concerned with equipment. Hand in hand 
with it goes our record advisory service, 
based on 15 years’ experience in the ficid 
of record reviewing and valued by clients 
all over the world. 

Our famous weekly recitals under the title 
of LIVE RECORD REVIEW are a striking 
expression of our profound interest in re- 
corded music, and each Saturday afternoon— 
from 2 to 4.30-—our showroom is a mect- 
ing-place for enthusiasts eager to hear the 
latest mono and stereo issues under ideal 
conditions. Why not make use of this easy 
and pleasurable way of ‘getting to know us"? 
Open 9.30—5.30 (Fr. 9.30-—-7; Thurs. closed) 


Thomas Heinitz music In THE HOME 
BAY 2077 


100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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Readers’ Letters 


Dates of Recordings 

At the present time, some efforts are being made to encourage the record 
companies to divulge the dates of recording sessions : it is suggested that this 
information should be clearly shown on the label. Every gramophone recording 
can be regarded as a ‘document in sound,’ and from the historical aspect 
accurate dating is surely to be encouraged. 

It is particularly true of vocal recordings that they can be used to trace 
the development of a singer’s artistry. It would therefore seem logical to supply 
such information as is necessary to assemble the discs in the correct time 
sequence, and to relate the recordings to the singer’s career as a whole. 

James Read, 19 Edgware Road, Blackburn. 
The Gauze 

Would you use the columns of OPERA to make a plea to the producers at 
Covent Garden to curtail, or, better still, altogether stop the use of the gauze 
curtain. For the last few years we have had to see a great part of the Ring 
through this and now the complete Parsifal. The reason for its use as a cloth 
for projecting patterns of clouds, or trees, in lieu of Wagner’s moving scenery, 
does not justify having this eyesore in front of the singers all the time. 

The fact that it can obviously be raised very quickly at the end of the 
opera, to allow the actors to come in front of the curtain, indicates that it 
could be lowered and raised again as required. However, if this should not be 
possible, it should be left off entirely, After all one goes to a live performance 
not only to hear, but to see the singers, and it is most unpleasant to have this 
filthy dust trap in front of one’s eyes. Not only will the eyes continuously 
focus on it, resulting in eyestrain, but the who!le perspective of the stage is 
lost, and in the best of cases, the stage gives the impression of a dirty film 
screen. 

I have been asking a number of people what they thought of it and have 
had, in every case, the same opinion. I would, therefore, be very much 
interested to hear how other members of the audience feel about this, and also 
whether Covent Garden intends sticking to this contraption in the future — in 
which case they should give some indication in their programme. 

E. H. Birkenstein, Fulmer Court, Bucks. 
A Textual Point 

OPERA, June, page 358, lines 11-12: Michael Rose’s Rosenkavalier article: 
“Muss, halt eine Frau in der Nahe dabei sein.’ Correct: *. . . ein Heu (hay) 


Ochs describes his adventures with the lowest class of peasant girls who in 
his opinion are happy and much honoured that a great Lord makes love to 
them. Or others who like (in his opinion) to be taken by surprise . . . The 
only thing what he needs is that ‘hay must be nearby’. From time out of mind 
until in our days ‘love making in hay’ belongs to the necessities in the life of 
peasants. How could Mr Rose think that a ‘woman’ must be nearby—she 


would only disturb since he is busy with his girl. . 
‘Viktor Fuchs, Hollywood. 


Mr Rose replies: 
Professor Fuchs makes a reasonable and convincing point about the Ochs 


line he quotes, and I am of course aware that in the first version of the opera 
the line reads: ‘Muss halt ein Heu . . .” etc. Unfortunately, however, Messrs 
Kammalmann and Osers’ translation of the Strauss Hofmannsthal correspond- 
ence is designed as an English version of the authorised German edition, 
revised under the general editorship of Willi Schuh and published by Atlantis 
Verlag in 1952; if Professor Fuchs will turn to page 57 of this volume, he will 
find that the line in question is there clearly printed: ‘Muss halt eine Frau in 
der Nahe dabei sein.’ It is not for me, as selector and arranger only, to argue 
the reasons for this curious inconsistency on Hofmannsthal’s part, but merely 
to point out that the line in this form presumably has the august sanction of 
Willi Schuh, and that it has been transcribed accurately—both by Mr Hammal- 
mann from the original text, and subsequently by myself from his typescript. 
a Michael Rose, W.8. 























How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of London’s Special Gramophone 
Shop .. . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 


If it’s * on record ” it’s at 
LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP Handmade 
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6 Newman St., London, W.1. Phone: MUS 9977 
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@ A bookshop such as booklovers dream of. 
There is no other bookshop anywhere to 
compare with Foyles. © 
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—A Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations at station prices 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) xe Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road. 2 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
November 
2 Ballo in Maschera - 
3 Ballet Flying Dutchman 
4 Ballet Cenerentola 
5 Boris Godunov Andrea Chénier 
6 Ballo in Maschera Don Giovanni 
7 (m) Ballet = 
7 ©) Ballet Flying Dutchman 
November 
9 Boris Godunov _ 
10 Ballo in Maschera Don Giovanni 
il Ballet Andrea Chénier 
12 Boris Godunov Cenerentola 
13 Salome Don Giovanni 
14 (m) Ballet = 
14 (ce) Ballo in Maschera Flying Dutchman 
November 
1 Salome a 
17 Boris Godunov Cenerentola 
18 Salome Katya Kabanova 
19 Ballet Flying Dutchman 
20 Boris Godunov Katya Kabanova 
21 (m) Ballet —- 
21 «) Ballet Don Giovanni 
November 
23 Carmen om 
24 Ballet Katya Kabanova 
25 Aida Flying Dutchman 
26 Carmen Don Giovanni 
27 Ballet Cenerentola 
28 (m) -_ - 
28 (e) Ballet Katya Kabanova 





CITY TEMPLE HALL, LONDON. THE CITY OPERA CLUB 

The Taming of the Shrew (Goetz). November 3 and 4 

ARTS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY OPERA GROUP 

A Dinner Engagement (Berkeicy) and Don Procopio (Bizet). November 9 to 14 

SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 

The Cenci (Coke) with Patricia Bartlett, Audrey Bowman, Frank Sale, Ronald Firmacer 
Conductor Sir Eugene Goossens. November 5 

PALATINE OPERA GROUP, DURHAM 

L’Elisir d’Amore. November 10, 11, 13, 14 

PARK LANE HOUSE, LONDON, THE RELATED ARTS CENTRE 

Master Peter’s Puppet Show. November 15 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

Sadier’s Wells Orchestra. Elsie Morison, Ava June, Charles Craig, Alberto Remedios. Conductor 
Alexander Gibson. Items from operas based on Romeo and Juliet, by Tchaikovsky, Gounod 
and Sutermeister. November 12 

8.8.C. Symphony Orchestra. Irma Kolassi, Helmut Melchert, Duncan Robertson, Thomas Hemsiey, 
Michael Langdon, Roger Stallman; Jean Cocteau. Conductor Igor Stravinsky. Ocdipus Rex. 
November 9 (at 11 p.m.) 

Loadon itharmonic Orchestra. Heather Harper, Richard Lewis, Dietrich-Fischer-Dieskau. John 
Cameron. Ian Wallace. Conductor Sir Adrian Boult. Doktor Faust (Busoni). November 13 

SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL, DON 

Verdi Requiem with Elizabeth Crook, Margaret Lensky, Robert Gard, John Holmes. Conductor 
Leslie Head. November 9. 

B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR NOVEMBER 

1 Die S-hweigsame Frau. Recording from Salzburg Festival 

9 Ocdipus Rex, from the Royal Festival Hall, with Stravinsky and Cocteau 

13 Doktor Faust (Busoni), from the Royal Festival Hall 

24 Katya Kabanova, from Sadler’s Wells 

29 Die Meistersinger. Recording from Bayreuth 





SADLER’S WELLS. Sir Robert Mayer's series of performances of opera designed for young 
people between the ages of 15 and 25, entitled “Your Opera Nights’, begins on Monday, 
November 23 with a performance of La Cenerentola. Full details of this scheme obtainabic 

from: Youth and Music, 22 Bloomfield Street, E.C.2 (Tel. LON 4714) 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal, by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London E.C4., 
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A NEW ROLE—A DAZZLING PERFORMANCE! wore seas nisnne vevorn 


with GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO as DES GRIEUX 


and Giulio Fioravanti, Franco Calabrese, Dino Formichini, Carlo Forti, Vito Tatone, Fiorenza Cossotto, Giuseppe Morresi 
(RECORDED IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


TULLIO SERAFIN conducting the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan -e.a teatro auca scata’, MILAN) 


33C X1583-5 335 RP M LONG PLAYING RECORDS AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 6TH (LIBRETTO 6/6) (fF) 


COLUMBIA 


E Mt Records Ltd 8-1 Great Castle Street London WI (Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 
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In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
doth recreate the sound of many musicians with such verisimilitude 
that the musicians themselves do seem to be present in the 

very chamber. 

This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmonte. 


Junior ‘ Glyndebourne ’with SPA 11 amplifier 
fitted: £49.78. SL 71 Loudspeaker 17 gns. 
tax paid. 


The Avantic SPA11 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fid:lity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
switched for mono or stereo reproduction 
The SL71 Loudspeaker with separate low 
and high frequency units has a wide smooth 
response. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has space 
*3c a record player unit or tape deck as well 
as a radio. 

The SPArr1 can be obtained as an attrac- 
tively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
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